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NE  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  in  railway  operation 
fj  as  well  as  in  any  other  well  conducted  business,  is 

efficient  organization.  At  the  head  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  organization  is  a  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  His  immediate  staff  is  composed  of  a 
director  of  traffic,  two  vice  presidents,  a  general 
counsel,  director  of  purchases,  consulting  engineer, 
secretary  and  other  assistants.  The  chairman's 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  entire  Southern  Pacific  System, 
which  for  convenient  operation  has  the  steam  lines  divided  into 
three  parts. 

The  Sunset  Central  Lines  organization  is  headed  by  a 
president  with  headquarters  in  Houston,  Texas,  in  charge  of 
the  lines  from  El  Paso  east;  and  the  Pacific  System  organiza- 
tion is  headed  by  a  president  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  charge  of  all  the  lines  west  of  El  Paso  and  Ogden  and 
north  to  Portland,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lines  in  Arizona 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  properties  in  Mexico  which  are  under 
the  head  of  a  president  with  headquarters  at  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Radiating  from  the  president,  the  organization  is  depart- 
mental, the  principal  departments  being  operating,  traffic,  law 
and  accounting;  each  of  these  departments  is  headed  by  a  gen- 
eral official  with  direct  authority  over  his  department,  and  each 
has  a  separate  staff  particularly  constituted  to  deal  with  any 
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and  all  matters  pertaining  to  any  such  department,  technical 
or  otherwise.  These  four  grand,  departments  are  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  numerous  other  departments,  each  having  a  re- 
sponsibile  head  and  reporting  to  and  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

The  Southern  Pacific  System  in  mileage  and  commerce 
ranks  among  the  largest  railway  systems  in  the  world,  and  with 
its  own  rail  and  steamship  lines  affords  direct  travel  and  com- 
munication between  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Coasts  including  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  is  comprised  of  approxi- 
mately 14,800  miles  of  track,  reaching  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
New  Orleans,  Lousiana,  where  it  has  direct  connection  with  its 
steamers  for  New  York  and  Cuba,  and  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ogden,  with  numerous  diverging  lines.  If  combined  into  one 
continuous  line,  it  would  reach  more  than  half  way  around  the 
earth.  It  has  65,000  employes  on  its  payroll;  each  year  it 
transports  over  its  lines  approximately  43,000,000  passengers 
— equal  to  almost  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States — and  38,500,000  tons  of  freight,  including  50,000  carloads 
of  fruit  from  the  orange  groves,  fruit  ranches  and  vineyards  of 
California,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
are  distributed  to  the  markets  of  two  hemispheres.  Compared 
with  the  large  railway  systems  of  the  United  States  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  whose  annual  gross  earnings  average  approximately 
139  millions  of  dollars,  is  surpassed  in  gross  earnings  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  systems  alone,  while  in 
point  of  safe  and  efficient  operation  it  stands  without  a  superior. 
It  owns  over  2,000  locomotives,  more  than  2,500  passenger  train 
cars,  and  about  55,000  freight  train  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  one  of  the  pioneer  roads  to  adopt 
steel  car  equipment.  It  built  one  of  the  first  steel  passenger 
cars  in  the  United  States,  and  today  most  of  its  cars  in  passenger 
service  are  steel,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  its  freight  cars  are 
steel  or  steel  underf  rame.  Since  the  year  1906  no  wooden  mail, 
baggage,  coach,  or  chair  car  has  been  built  or  bought  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  specifications  for  new  freight  equipment 
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call  for  steel  or  steel  underframe.  Steel  and  concrete  is  stand- 
ard for  bridges  and  culverts,  and  a  very  large  part  of  its  tracks 
is  rock  ballasted  with  rails  weighing  ninety  pounds  to  the  foot. 

Every  rail,  angiebar,  bolt,  tie,  spike,  tieplate,  and  all  other 
track  material  is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  placed  in 
service.  All  mail  and  branch  track  is  given  constant  attention 
and  inspection ;  indeed  there  is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
when  track,  tunnels,  snowsheds  and  bridges  are  not  patrolled. 
This  inspection  proceeds  from  the  track  walker,  section  fore- 
man, bridge  and  building  supervisor,  roadmaster  and  division 
engineer  on  up  to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  in 
charge  of  operation,  with  frequent  observation  by  the  president 
and  even  by  the  chairman.  Trainmasters,  signal  maintainers  and 
train  crews  are  also  required  to  observe  and  report  upon  track 
conditions.  Equally  close  inspection  is  afforded  train  equipment. 
Locomotives  and  cars  are  built  under  standard  specifications, 
and  all  material  tested  to  withstand  more  than  normal  shocks 
and  stresses  incident  to  the  service.  When  once  placed  in  service 
they  receive  constant  attention.  Inspectors  are  maintained  in 
the  shops  and  yards,  at  all  terminals,  sub-terminals,  division 
points,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  severe  grades,  whose  single  duty  is 
to  take  minute  inspection  for  physical  and  mechanical  defects. 
Train  and  engine  crews  are  also  required  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions of  equipment  when  moving  between  inspection  points  and 
to  indicate  by  appropriate  marking  or  report  any  defect  observed. 

The  rule  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  permit  only  such  em- 
ployes to  enter  its  service  as  are  morally,  physically  and  ment- 
ally qualified  not  alone  for  their  present  duties  but  for  higher 
responsibility  as  they  become  more  experienced,  and  to  pro- 
mote from  the  ranks,  affords  at  all  times  a  guarantee  of  efficiency 
and  a  safeguard  against  incompetency.  Conductors  are  pro- 
moted from  freight  brakemen  oldest  in  service,  and  engineers 
from  the  oldest  firemen.  As  a  brakeman  usually  works  from 
three  to  five  years  before  he  is  promoted  to  freight  conductor 
and  from  seven  to  ten  years  as  freight  conductor  before  he 
reaches  passenger  service,  and  as  a  fireman  usually  works  from 
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three  to  seven  years  before  he  is  promoted  to  freight  engineer 
and  from  seven  to  ten  years  as  freight  engineer  before  he  reaches 
regular  passenger  service,  it  means  that  passenger  trains  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  are  in  charge  of  employes  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  in  their  line  of  duty.  Trainmasters  are 
usually  selected  from  experienced  conductors,  engineers,  and 
dispatchers,  and  road  foremen  of  engines  are  selected  from 
among  the  locomotive  engineers.  Dispatchers  are  selected  from 
experienced  operators.  Promotions  to  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  superintendent  are  generally  from  among  the  train- 
masters, so  that  the  superintendent  and  his  immediate  staff  are 
men  of  thorough  experience  in  their  line  and  prepared  to  deal 
promptly  with  all  conditions  and  emergencies.  Division  en- 
gineers who  have  charge  of  the  track  constituting  a  division  and 
master  mechanics  who  have  immediate  charge  of  locomotives 
and  car  equipment  of  a  division  are  not  infrequently  graduates 
from  the  ranks  of  section  laborer  and  shop  employes.  The  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power  and  assistant  chief  engineer, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  general  manager,  are  in  direct 
charge  of  and  supervise  the  technical  details  of  equipment  and 
track. 

Having  thus  protected  itself  to  the  utmost  against  hazard 
of  accident  in  defective  equipment  and  track,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  installed  an  automatic  block  signal  system  governing 
the  movement  of  trains.  This  is  operated  by  electricity  and 
signals  indicate  to  train  and  engine  crews  the  condition  of  the 
track  ahead.  The  signals  are  of  two  kinds,  home  and  distant. 
The  distant  signal  is  painted  yellow  and  when  horizontal  during 
the  day  or  displaying  a  yellow  light  at  night  indicates  that  the 
train  should  proceed  cautiously  prepared  to  stop  at  home  signal. 
The  home  signal  is  painted  red,  and  when  horizontal,  or  display- 
ing a  red  light  at  night,  indicates  obstruction  to  track  and  train 
is  required  to  stop.  When  these  signals  are  in  normal  position 
— below  horizontal  during  the  day  and  displaying  green  lights 
at  night — the  indication  is  that  the  track  is  clear  and  trains  may 
proceed.     These  signals  on  single  track  protect  a  train  in  both 
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directions  and  on  double  track  protect  a  train  from  the  rear,  as 
in  the  latter  instance  there  is  no  train  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  the  same  track.  They  not  only  serve  to  prevent 
accidents  due  to  errors  in  dispatching,  misreading  of  orders  and 
time  tables,  and  kindred  causes,  but  if  there  is  another  train 
ahead  moving  in  the  same  direction  or  coming  in  an  opposite 
direction  on  the  same  track  or  if  there  is  an  open  switch,  broken 
rail,  or  other  dangerous  condition,  both  signals  will  go  to  hori- 
zontal stop  position  and  there  remain  until  the  danger  is  re- 
moved. So  efficient  has  the  automatic  block  signal  proven  itself 
to  be  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  expended  several  millions 
of  dollars  for  its  installation,  and  today  has  more  mileage 
equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  than  any  other  railroad 
in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Pacific  again  differs  from  most  of  the  other 
railroads  in  respect  to  fuel.  Oil  is  used  in  place  of  coal,  which 
not  only  insures  a  uniform  head  of,  steam  at  all  time  but  re- 
lieves passengers  of  the  discomforts  of  smoke  and  cinders.  With 
well  ballasted  tracks  and  oil  for  fuel  the  Southern  Pacific  has 
become  widely  known  among  the  travelling  public  as  "The 
Dustless  Eoute. ' ' 

The  average  observer  thinks  only  of  the  vast  gross  earn- 
ings of  a  railroad  without  giving  thought  to  the  expense  of  oper- 
ation. It  costs  the  Southern  Pacific  approximately  $16,000,000  a 
year  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  $19,000,000  a  year  for 
maintenance  of  equipment,  $40,000,000  a  year  for  transportation 
expenses,  $6,500,000  a  year  for  traffic  and  general  expenses,  and 
$7,162,000  a  year  for  taxes,  and  over  $1,000,000  a  year  for  lost 
and  damaged  freight,  making  a  gross  total  of  expense  of  $89,- 
662,000  a  year. 

To  keep  this  great  plant  in  a  condition  where  it  may  not 
only  adequately  serve  the  public  but  in  advance  of  normal  re- 
quirements, the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
poured  into  the  improvement  and  extension  of  its  proporties 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  gold,  and  during  this  period  the  ex- 
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penditures  for  improvements,  betterments  and  additions  ap- 
proximate $300,000,000. 

One  of  the  rapidly  increasing  expenses  has  been  cost  of 
government.  In  1914  substantially  16  per  cent  of  the  net  rev- 
enues was  absorbed  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  taxes  levied 
amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000,  or  $20,000  per  day.  When 
to  this  increased  burden  is  added  the  increased  cost  of  labor, 
capital  and  material  it  will  readily  be  recognized  that  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  fallen  more  heavily  on  the  railroad  than  on 
the  individual,  or  than  on  other  business  enterprises.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  the  railroad 
rates  in  the  United  States  are  lower  now  than  ever  before,  and 
are  less  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  noted  for  considerate  treatment  of 
its  employes.  At  thirteen  intermediate  terminals  it  has  con- 
structed and  maintains  club  houses  where  meals  and  lodging  may 
be  had  practically  at  cost.  These  club  houses  are  provided  with 
baths,  barber  shops,  billiard  tables  and  libraries  of  standard  and 
technical  publications  including  magazines  and  the  daily  press. 
A  hospital  system  is  maintained  by  the  company  and  the  em- 
ployes, fifty  cents  a  month  being  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
each  employe,  and  the  balance  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 
company.  The  system  is  in  charge  of  a  manager  and  chief 
surgeon  who  has  a  staff  of  surgeons  and  graduate  nurses  with 
a  surgeon  located  at  each  division  point  in  charge  of  specified 
territory,  and  surgeons  at  nearly  every  town  on  the  line  liable 
to  call  in  emergency  cases.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  afford 
quick  and  efficient  relief  to  the  injured.  No  other  charge  is  made 
to  employes  for  surgical  and  medical  attention.  The  general 
hospital  located  in  San  Francisco  represents  an  investment  of 
approximately  $1,000,000,  and  is  the  best  equipped  and  main- 
tained hospital  in  the  west.  In  addition,  there  are  thirteen 
auxiliary  and  emergency  hospitals  located  at  Division  points, 
while  shop  buildings  and  trains  are  equipped  with  bandages 
and  supplies.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions are  made  necessary  by  sad  experience.     Indeed,  in  the 
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year  1914,  for  every  train  employe  killed  in  train  service  (bas- 
ing train  mileage  on  locomotive  mileage)  a  train  was  run  the 
equivalent  distance  of  322  times  around  the  earth,  and  out  of 
42,501  employes  engaged  in  work  not  involving  movement  of 
trains  there  was  only  one  fatality  for  every  2,300  years  worked. 
There  is  a  Division  Safety  Committee  on  each  operating- 
division,  and  all  employes  are  requested  to  notify  the  committee 
of  hazardous  conditions  and  practices  observed.    This  has  to  do 
with  all  branches  of  the  srvice.    Where  the  suggestion  involves 
modification  of  standards   the   division  committee   passes   the 
issue -up  to  the  district  committee  which  in  turn  passes  it  to 
the  Central  Safety  Committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager.    For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  4,013  suggestions  were  made  on  which  3,261  or  81  per 
cent  were  considered  practical,  and  the  cost  of  eliminating  these 
hazardous  conditions  was  $42,000  with  pending  expenditures  for 
adopted  suggestions  approximating  $85,000. 

In  the  shops  the  company 's  own  mechanical  expert  inspects 
all  buildings  and  machinery  and  makes  recommendations  in  detail 
for  the  elimination  of  hazard.  Shop  employes  using  emery 
wheels,  air  drills  or  chisels,  and  other  tools  where  hazard  of 
visual  injury  exists,  are  required  to  use  goggles  or  eyeshields 
which  are  furnished  by  the  company.  Set  screws  have  been 
counter  sunk,  emery  wheels,  gearing,  shafting,  bolting,  and  drop 
pits  have  been  hooded  and  roped  in,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  foreclose  on  hazard  of  accident  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  Brown  System  providing  for  record  instead  of  actual 
suspension  is  used  in  the  administration  of  discipline.  Merits 
and  demerits  are  entered  on  the  employe's  record,  on  the  bank- 
ing principle.  An  employe,  like  a  bank  depositor,  can  draw 
his  check,  so  to  speak,  and  have  it  honored  in  proportion  to  his 
account.  Ordinarily,  if  he  violates  the  rules  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  good  account  of  merits  it  weighs  in  his  behalf,  but  if  he 
has  nothing  but  an  overdraft  he  has  nothing  to  check  against, 
and  with  the  accumulation  of  90  demerits  is  taken  out  of  the 
service. 
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In  addition  to  thorough  and  frequent  examination  of  en- 
ginemen  and  trainmen  on  train  orders,  vision, bulletins,  rules,  sig- 
nals, time  table  restrictions,  and  other  conditions  attending 
movement  of  trains  twenty-two  efficient  tests  are  regularly  made 
of  train  and  engine  men  by  division  officials.  In  the  year 
1913,  15,194  tests  were  made  on  the  Pacific  System  of  which 
99.56  per  cent  were  correctly  performed.  In  1914,  23,544  tests 
were  made  with  a  percentage  of  efficiency  of  99.86. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  proper  supervision  compare  this 
with  the  per  cent  of  efficiency  shown  by  the  public.  Observation 
tests  were  made  at  intervals  in  the  year  1913  at  various  crossings 
of  drivers  of  automobiles,  teams,  other  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
Crossings  at  12  different  points  in  small  towns  and  large  cities 
were  taken  promiscuously  to  indicate  the  general  situation. 
The  result  of  25,296  of  these  observation  tests  showed  the  per- 
centage of  efficiency  of  those  stopping  and  looking  in  both  di- 
rections to  be  only  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  San  Francisco, 
where  there  were  15  tracks  involved  in  one  crossing  and  where 
the  average  number  of  train  movements  per  hour  was  115,  or 
one  every  half  minute,  340  out  of  472  automobiles  or  72  per  cent 
crossed  over  without  looking  in  either  direction. 

The  Southern  Pacific  brought  these  dangerous  practices 
to  the  attention  of  the  daily  press,  automobile  clubs,  industrial 
accident  boards,  and  other  organizations  with  a  view  of  abate- 
ment. 

Water  tanks  in  passenger  cars  are  frequently  sterilized, 
and  in  handling  ice  for  the  coaches  employes  are  required  to 
wear  white  duck  uniforms  and  white  rubber  gloves  which  are 
laundried  and  kept  serviceable  at  the  expense  of  the  Company. 
Water  coolers  are  steam  cleaned  and  sterilized  before  train 
departs.  Every  six  months  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  water 
used  on  passenger  trains  and  in  stations  and  a  certificate  of 
purity  issued  by  proper  health  officer,  and  the  ice  used  is  certi- 
fied in  the  same  way.  Most  of  the  ice  is  made  from  distilled 
water.  Automatic  drinking  fountains  have  been  installed  at 
important  stations.    Cars  used  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
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gers  are  renovated  and  cleaned  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  and 
fumigated  at  frequent  intervals  and  sleeping  cars  are  reno- 
vated, fumigated  and  cleaned  at  the  end  of  each  trip.  At  the 
principal  stations  free  private  rest  rooms  in  charge  of  maids 
are  provided  for  women  and  children. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  on  its  lines  some  of  the 
largest  locomotives  ever  constructed  in  this  country.  For  in- 
stance, they  have  in  service  a  Mallet  compound  freight  engine 
which  is  shown  in  accompanying  illustration.  The  principle 
dimensions  of  this  engine  are  as  follows : 

High  Pressure  Cylinders  26      in. 

Low  Pressure  Cylinders 40      in. 

Stroke  of  Piston 30      in. 

Diameter  of  Driving  Wheels 57      in. 

Diameter  of  Truck  Wheels , 30%  in. 

Rigid  Wheel  Base   15  ft. 

Driving  Wheel  Base 39  ft.  4      in. 

Wheel  Base  of  Engine ■ ■ ...  56  ft.  7      in. 

Wheel  Base  of  Engine  and  Tender 83  ft.  6      in. 

Length  of  Engine  and  Tender,  over  all.  . .  .94  ft.  9%  in. 

Weight  on  Drivers,  Front  Engine 201,500  lbs. 

Weight  on  Drivers,  Back  Engine 199,200  lbs. 

Total  Weight  on  Drivers 400,700  lbs. 

Weight  on  Engine  Truck 17,900  lbs. 

Weight  on  Trailing  Truck 17,200  lbs. 

Total  Weight  of  Engine 435,800  lbs. 

Total  Weight  of  Engine  and  Tender 607,500  lbs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  length  of  this  locomotive  ex- 
ceeds the  width  of  three  city  lots. 

The  development  of  electric  interurban  railway  lines  as 
subsidiaries  of  and  feeders  to  steam  roads  has  been  the  most 
pronounced  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  both  the  Hill  and 
Harriman  systems  have  built  and  acquired  a  considerable  mile- 
age of  such  roads.  The  largest  electric  railway  system  in  the 
country  is  the  Pacific  Electric,  now  controlled  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  radiating  from  Los  Angeles  and  giving  the 
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parent  steam  system  an  intensive  development  in  this  highly 
productive  traffic  center.  Built  originally  for  passenger  traffic 
only,  it  now  competes  actively  for  freight,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  actively  solicited  such  business  until  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  its  revenue  from  this  traffic  amounted 
to  $1,203,956  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  revenues  of  the  Pacific  Electric  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1914,  amounted  to  $9,467,483.15,  divided  as 
follows : 

Passenger  Revenue  $7,366,661.40 

Baggage  Revenue 1,277.16 

Hire  of  Chartered  Cars 45,691.80 

U.  S.  Mail  Revenue 18,038.96 

Express  Revenue  144,655.70 

Milk  Revenue 34,503.99 

Freight  Revenue   1,203,956.31 

Switching  Revenue 30,753.04 

Miscellaneous  Transportation  Revenue.  .  .      173,600.26 

Total  Transportation  Revenue $9,019,138.62 

Revenue  Other  Than  Transportation 448,344.53 

Total   $9,467,483.15 

The  company  operates  675  passenger  cars,  all  of  which 
are  provided  with  motors.  It  also  operates  18  express  cars 
which  can  be  operated  singly  and  which  have  power  sufficient 
to  haul  as  many  as  five  to  eight  loaded  freight  cars.  The  com- 
pany also  operates  sufficient  freight  equipment  for  its  own 
traffic,  although  it  requires  foreign  lines  to  provide  equipment 
for  through  shipments  from  points  on  its  lines  to  the  more  dist- 
ant points  on  the  steam  roads.  It  operates  55  electric  loco- 
motives in  freight  service  exclusively,  10  of  which  are  in  switch- 
ing and  the  remainder  in  road  service.  These  locomotives  are 
operated  in  two  shifts  as  the  business  demands,  giving  practic- 
ally 24  hours  continuous  operation.  The  newer  locomotives 
weigh  62  tons  and  are  provided  with  four  250  h.  p.  motors.    They 
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have  a  tractive  effort  of  21,000  lbs.  at  17.6  miles  per  hour  and  a 
maximum  tractive  effort  of  30,000  lbs.  The  freight  equipment 
is  fully  up  to  steam  road  standards.  Recent  purchases  include 
90  box  cars  with  steel  underframes,  225  steel  flat  cars  and  250 
steel  dump  and  gondola  cars,  all  of  100,000-lb.  capacity. 

Over  3,200  scheduled  passenger  trains  are  operated  daily 
in  addition  to  62  way  freights  and  84  express  trains.  This  ex- 
cludes heavy  drag  freight  trains  which  are  not  regularly  sched- 
uled but  are  run  as  the  traffic  demands.  Over  185,000  passengers 
are  carried  daily.  About  200,000  tons  of  freight  are  handled 
monthly,  of  which  about  80  per  cent  is  local  traffic,  the  remaind- 
er being  delivered  to  and  received  from  the  steam  lines  at  Los 
Angeles  and  other  connecting  points. 

For  operating  purposes  the  Pacific  Electric  is  divided  into 
four  divisions.  The  Northern  division  includes  the  lines  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Pasadena,  San  Gabriel,  Glendale,  Glendora,  Pomona 
and  Upland  with  156  miles  of  main  line.  In  addition  to  handling 
a  very  heavy  passenger  business,'  this  division  also  secures 
considerable  fruit  traffic  from  the  Glendora  and  Upland  lines. 
The  Western  division  includes  the  lines  to  the  beaches  as  far 
south  as  Redondo  Beach  and  to  Van  Nuys,  Owensmouth  and 
San  Fernando  Valley.  It  handles  a  very  heavy  passenger  traf- 
fic with  only  local  freight  and  comprises  142  miles  of  main  line. 
The  Southern  division  is  the  largest,  with  209  miles  of  main 
lines,  including  those  to  San  Pedro,  Huntington  Beach,  Santa 
Ana  and  La  Habra.  While  the  first  two  lines  handle  a  heavy  pass- 
enger traffic,  this  is  primarily  a  freight  division  on  which  originate 
the  oil,  sugar  beets,  various  other  vegetables  and  a  considerable 
fruit  traffic.  The  Eastern  division  with  102  miles  of  main  line, 
comprises  the  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino,  Redlands, 
and  Corona,  connecting  with  the  Northern  division  at  Upland. 
Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  connection  between  Upland 
and  San  Bernardino  last  July,  this  division  handled  local  traffic 
only.  It  is  now  succeeding  in  developing  a  considerable  fruit 
and  other  freight  traffic  as  well. 

The  operating  organization  is  similar  to  that  existing  on 
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steam  roads.  The  general  manager  is  in  charge  of  all  depart- 
ments, with  a  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  transporta- 
tion matters.  Each  division  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent, 
with  one  or  more  assistant  superintendents ;  the  division  organ- 
ization being  based  more  on  the  number  of  employes  and  the 
density  of  traffic  than  on  the  number  of  track  miles.  The  main- 
tenance and  operating  engineering,  mechanical  and  electrical 
departments  are  each  in  charge  of  an  executive  engineering 
officer  reporting  directly  to  the  general  manager. 

The  standard  code  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
is  used  in  operation,  modified  where  necessary  for  electric  oper- 
ation. All  despatching  is  done  by  telephone.  The  despatchers 
give  their  orders  direct  to  the  conductors,  who  copy  them  on 
standard  train  order  forms,  giving  copies  to  the  motormen. 
At  all  outlying  points  where  there  are  no  station  buildings, 
telephone  booths  are  provided  under  lock  and  key,  cutting  in 
directly  into  the  dispatcher's  wire. 

About  6,000  men  are  employed  in  all  departments  of  the 
Pacific  Electric,  of  which  about  1,600  are  in  passenger  train 
service  and  150  in  freight  and  switching  service.  Train  ser- 
vice employes  are  paid  on  a  graduated  scale  increasing  annu- 
ally for  5  years.  They  work  on  a  10-hour  per  day  average  basis, 
7  days  per  week.  To  train  men  for  this  service  a  school  is 
maintained  at  Los  Angeles,  during  attendance  at  which  the 
students  and  new  men  are  paid  $0.25  per  hour  for  actual  time  put 
in  and  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $45  a  month. 

Predicated  on  results  of  the  last  five  years  and  involving 
the  transportation  of  approximately  235,000,000  passengers  the 
aggregate  distance  of  ten  billion  revenue  passenger  miles,  the 
element  of  safety  to  passengers  traveling  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific is  such  that  a  passenger  may  travel  continuously  night  and 
day  at  the  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  for  20,547  years  or  the 
equivalent  of  360,000  times  around  the  earth,  without  danger  of 
loss  of  life  in  train  accident.  This  has  lead  to  the  remark  by  a 
passenger  who  travels  on  the  Southern  Pacific  about  30,000 
miles  every  year  that  "It  is  so  safe  to  travel  on  the  Southern 
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Pacific  people  can  hardly  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  staying  at 
home. ' ' 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  best  evidenced  perhaps  by  the 
fact  that  in  competition  with  the  great  railway  systems  of 
the  United  States,  the  Southern  Pacific  in  the  year  1914  was 
awarded  the  Harriman  Gold  Medal  by  the  American  Museum 
of  Safety  for  having  made  the  utmost  progress  in  safety  and 
accident  prevention.  This  is  why  a  passenger  may  travel  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  the  equivalent  distance  of  360,000  times 
around  the  earth  without  any  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  train 
accident. 
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THE  SHIPPER  AND  THE  NEW 
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WAS  asked  here  today,  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  to  address  yon 
on  some  appropriate  topic,  and  selected  the  subject 
you  will  And  on  your  programs,  "The  Shipper  and 
the  New  Jurisprudence/'  I  like  that  last  pharse. 
It  has  a  sonorous  ring  and  it  permits  a  speaker  a  lot  of 
latitude.  It  has  been  advertised  quite  a  bit  recently, 
too.  My  good  friend,  Francis  Bacon  James  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Washington,  used  it  as  the  subject  of  a  talk  to  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  the  traffic  papers  liked 
it  pretty  well.    Anyhow,  they  all  printed  Frank's  speech. 

I  am  going  to  handle  James '  ideas  like  the  old  colored  man 
did  the  language  of  the  defendant  in  a  case  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery. The  plaintiff  had  been  pretty  badly  i  i  licked  - '  and  counsel 
for  the  defense  was  seeking  to  minimize  his  client's  punishment 
by  getting  in  some  evidence  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  was  a  very  vulgar  and  profane  man  and 
had  abused  the  defendant  shamefully.  The  old  darky  had  heard 
the  preliminary  sparring.  He  was  called  on  to  testify,  but  he 
was  a  very  religious  old  fellow  and  counsel  could  not  get  him 
to  repeat  the  awful  language.  Finally,  in  desperation,  the  law- 
yer said:  "Uncle,  was  the  language  he  used  the  same  as  you 
use  in  your  prayers?"  "Yes,  sah,"  said  the  witness,  but  'twus 
arranged  entiahly  diff 'runt!" 

So,  although  I'll  make  use  of  Brother  James'  phrase  and 
possibly  some  of  his  ideas,  I'll  try  to  arrange  them  "entirely 
different. ' ' 

This  convention,  I  am  told,  is  made  up  of  the  makers  of 
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farm  operating'  equipment  and  of  the  men  who  sell  that  equip- 
ment. You  are  interested  in  manufacturing  costs,  in  price 
maintenance,  in  finding  markets  and  extending  them,  in  credits, 
sales  volume  and  similar  subjects.  In  all  of  these  branches  of 
activity,  your  work  is  touched  by  the  new  jurisprudence.  And 
what  is  that  "new  jurisprudence ?"  It  is  the  development  of 
a  new  body  of  law  to  meet  the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen 
from  our  complex  modern  business  methods. 

Most  of  our  law,  both  written  and  unwritten,  has  been  based 
on  the  theory  of  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  But  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  corporate 
organization  and  the  pronouncement  of  our  highest  court  that 
a  corporation  is  a  " person' '  in  the  legal  sense,  followed  by 
the  formation  of  great  trusts  and  holding  companies,  has  cre- 
ated a  lot  of  new  economic  and  social  problems,  unheard  of 
and  undreamed  of  under  the  old  order.  The  new  jurisprudence 
represents  the  efforts  of  our  law-making  bodies  and  our  courts 
to  meet  and  cope  with  the  new  conditions  thus  created. 

This  new  jurisprudence  touches  your  business  affairs  inti- 
mately at  many  points  and  affects  you  in  various  ways.  If 
you  attempt  to  broaden  your  business  by  the  purchase  of  other 
factories  in  the  same  or  related  lines,  you  must  first  ascer- 
tan  how  far  the  Sherman  law  will  permit  you  to  go.  If  you 
find  you  are  losing  business  in  certain  sections  you  must,  be- 
fore you  seek  to  recover  it,  look  up  the  Clayton  law  and  be 
sure  your  methods  will  transcend  none  of  its  provisions.  If 
you  get  into  a  " scrap' '  with  some  competitor  for  territory  or 
sales,  you  must  examine  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law, 
to  be  sure  that  you  do  not  invite  the  accusation  of  "unfair 
methods  of  competition,"  for  that  act,  by  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  generalizations  ever  enacted  into  law  in  the  whole 
history  of  law-making,  says  "that  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion in  commerce  are  hereby  declared  unlawful. ' ' 

Finally,  if  you  make  goods  for  sale  and  sell  them  you  must 
be  a  shipper,  and  here,  again,  the  new  jurisprudence  affects 
you  vitally.     And  this  brings  me,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous 
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path,  to  my  real  subject,  "The  Shipper  and  the  New  Juris- 
prudence. ' ' 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Congress,  in  1887, 
after  an  investigation  lasting  for  months,  enacted  what  has 
been  styled  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  law  was  to  right  the  wrongs  caused  by  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  and  to  provide  a  tribunal  to  do  what  no  legislative 
body  could  do,  viz :  find  out  the  facts  and  apply  the  law  to  them. 
It  was  a  good  beginning,  but  experience  proved  that,  as  a  rem- 
edial measure,  it  fell  far  short  of  its  purpose.  In  1903  it  was 
supplemented  by  the  Elkins  law,  which  carried  very  drastic 
penalties  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  cure  the  remaining 
evils.  But  the  results  did  not  justify  the  expectations  and, 
in  1906,  the  law  was  further  amended  by  the  Hepburn-Dolliver 
act. 

The  last  amendment  and  the  construction  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  put  upon  its  provisions  and  those  of  the  Elkins 
act,  have  together  radically  changed  railroad  business  methods 
and  policies.  You,  as  shippers,  dealing  daily  with  the  rail- 
roads, are  daily  doing  things  that  come  within  the  provisions 
of  these  laws.  Every  single  item  of  your  daily  transactions 
is  covered  by  specific  rules,  regulations,  tariffs,  that,  as  Com- 
missioner Franklin  K.  Lane  well  said,  are  written  into  the 
Federal  law,  once  they  are  published  and  filed  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  law. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  manufacturers  and  shippers 
within  sound  of  my  voice  realize  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  solemnly  charged  you  with  knowledge  of  every  one 
of  these  complicated  tariffs  and  rules  and  regulations?  That 
means  that  if  any  question  arises  between  you  and  the  carriers, 
or  between  you  and  the  government,  as  to  your  transactions 
with  the  carriers,  every  single  act  of  yours  is  presumed  to  be 
done  with  full  knowledge  of  every  provision  of  every  tariff, 
every  rule  and  regulation  that  in  any  way  affects  the  amount  of 
the  money  you  are  bound  to  pay  the  carrier  upon  your  business. 
Every  time  your  concern  makes  a  shipment,  you  incur  this  great 
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liability.  The  law  covers  the  request  for  information  about 
rates,  even  before  you  ship.  And  afterwards  there  is  the  manner 
of  packing,  the  description  of  the  shipment,  the  terms  of  the 
receipt,  the  demurrage  upon  cars  ordered,  the  weights  to  be 
applied,  the  rates  to  be  charged  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  in  case  your  consignee  fails  to  hand  it 
over.  All  of  these  are  covered  by  tariffs,  classifications  and 
rules  and  all  these  are  part  of  the  Federal  law  of  which  you  are 
charged  with  knowledge. 

Of  course,  these  changes  in  conditions,  arising  from  the 
operation  of  the  new  jurisprudence,  have  been  observed  by  all 
of  you,  and,  being  progressive  men,  you  have  taken  steps  to 
meet  them.  Some  of  you  have  created  traffic  departments  of 
your  own.  Others  have  relied  upon  the  traffic  department  of 
your  national  association.  I  have  been  brought  into  rather 
close  contact  with  both  of  these  recently  in  preparation  and 
trial  of  cases  in  which  I  was  retained  by  your  general  manager, 
Mr.  McCullough.  I  can  honestly  compliment  you,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  an  association,  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
being  done  by  your  traffic  men.  They  are  active,  aggressive, 
up-to-date  fellows.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  members  of  your  traffic  committee,  and  your 
freight  traffic  manager,  Mr.  Evans,  and  to  the  untiring  energy 
and  genius  for  securing  witnesses  and  information,  displayed 
by  your  general  manager,  Mr.  McCullough,  that  your  associa- 
tion won  one  important  commerce  case  recently  and  bids  fair 
to  win  a  second  one  just  tried. 

I  wonder  sometimes,  when  I  am  dealing  with  these  traffic 
men,  in  cases  that  come  to  me  as  a  lawyer,  whether  you  gentle- 
men in  the  executive,  manufacturing  and  sales  departments  re- 
alize fully  how  important  a  part  of  your  organization  the 
traffic  department  is.  I  have  given  you  some  notion  of  the  new 
jurisprudence  and  how  it  touches  and  affects  your  daily  busi- 
ness. I  have  indicated  to  you  briefly  the  relative  importance 
of  traffic  law  in  this  new  jurisprudence.  In  dealing  with  the 
questions  that  have  arisen  under  these  new  conditions,  you 
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have  depended  almost  wholly  upon  your  individual  traffic  man- 
agers, or  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  your  association.  How 
is  it  with  your  other  activities  that  bring  you  within  the  realm 
of  the  law?  You  all,  of  course,  have  competent  credit  men,  but 
when  you  have  to  force  the  collection  of  a  debt  you  call  in  your 
lawyer.  If  your  sales  department  disposes  of  your  goods  by 
contract,  your  lawyer  draws  the  contract.  If  your  executive 
department  enters  new  fields  of  construction,  or  employs  new 
heads,  your  counsel  is  called  on  to  make  the  contracts.  If  new 
legislation  is  proposed,  either  by  Congress  or  your  own  state, 
your  lawyers  are  sent  to  the  capitol  to  handle  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

In  your  traffic  department  alone  your  manager  is  pretty 
generally  allowed  to  shift  for  himself.  He  provides  your  pur- 
chasing and  sales  department  with  rates  upon  which  their 
costs  are  based.  He  orders  the  cars  in  which  your  freight  is 
shipped.  He  gives  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  your 
goods  must  be  packed  for  shipment.  He  sees  to  it  that  they 
are  delivered  safely,  or  collects  the  cost  of  those  lost  or  destroyed. 
He  checks  up  the  railroad  bills  and  collects  back  and  wrongful 
overcharge.  He  tells  you  what  your  competitor  must  pay  in 
order  to  get  into  your  territory.  Plentiful  duties — but  he  does 
not  stop  here.  He  executes  every  day,  on  your  behalf,  bill  of 
lading  contracts  that  commit  you  to  the  payment  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  freight,  but  when  the  question  of  altering  or  con- 
struing those  contracts  comes  up,  you  don't  call  in  your  lawyers, 
you  leave  the  matter  to  the  traffic  man. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  other  legislation  where  traffic  is 
concerned.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  various 
state  commissions,  the  three  great  classification  committees, 
the  various  railroad  rate  committees,  are,  so  far  as  your  traffic 
is  concerned,  legislatures,  in  constant  session,  enacting  laws 
that  affect  your  pocketbooks  far  more  seriously  than  the  Sher- 
man law  or  the  Clayton  law,  but  they  must  all  be  looked  after  by 
your  own  traffic  men  or  by  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  your 
association. 
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I  have  said  that  your  association  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  ability  and  activity  of  its  traffic  committee  and  of 
its  traffic  department.  I  cannot  emphasize  the  idea  too  strongly. 
In  the  various  services  rendered  the  members  by  your  associa- 
tion I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  department  which  comes  in  more 
intimate  touch  with  all  of  your  members  than  the  freight  traffic 
department  at  your  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Those  of  you 
who  have  organized  your  own  traffic  departments  and  have  em- 
ployed a  traffic  expert  to  look  after  traffic  matters  for  you,  re- 
alize this  fact  more  fully  than  those  who  depend  entirely  upon 
the  traffic  department  of  the  association.  But  even  your  traffic 
specialists  themselves  are  aided  in  many  ways  by  the  existence 
of  the  traffic  department  in  the  central  organization.  To  those 
concerns  without  a  traffic  specialist  the  value  of  the  associa- 
tion's traffic  department  is  very  great.  Your  shipments  go  to 
all  points  in  the  United  States,  if  not  to  many  points  outside.  If 
your  factories  are  located,  as  many  of  them  are,  at  comparative- 
ly unimportant  railroad  stations,  there  is  no  one  in  your  town 
representing  the  railroads  who  is  competent  to  answer  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  that  arise  in  your  daily  transactions 
with  the  railroads.  Questions  of  the  application  of  commodity 
rates,  special  classification,  minimum  weights  on  cars,  the 
kinds  of  cars  to  order,  methods  of  packing  and  finally  the  check- 
ing up  of  your  freight  bills  to  see  that  they  are  correct.  These 
are  all  within  the  province  of  the  traffic  department.  But  more 
important  than  these  are  the  questions  referring  to  what  I 
have  termed  "legislation,"  viz:  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that 
proper  rates  and  classifications  are  put  into  effect  by  the  rail- 
roads before  you  are  called  upon  to  use  them.  This  is  the  im- 
portant feature  of  the  traffic  department  which  brings  it  into 
intimate,  daily  contact  with  all  kinds  of  railroad  committees, 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  the  various 
state  commissions  and  with  the  three  classification  committees. 
This  department  must  have  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  your  shipping  problems,  in  order  to  give  you  the  service  that 
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will  be  helpful  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  in  your  own  em- 
ploy experts  whose  entire  time  is  given  to  these  problems. 

I  think  you  all  realize  that  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  your 
association  the  various  departments  maintained  at  your  head- 
quarters have  become  indispensable  to  you,  and  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  of  all  these  various  activities 
none  is  so  important,  so  far-reaching  as  the  activities  of  this 
traffic  office. 

I  have  said  these  questions  affect  your  pocketbooks.  The 
changes  are  usually  expressed  in  small  units.  Not  long  ago, 
your  traffic  people  were  notified  by  the  western  trunk  line  roads 
(in  the  territory  between  Chicago  and  the  Rocky  Mountains) 
that  those  roads  were  going  to  advance  your  rates  2  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  That  was  a  modest-sounding  figure,  just  the 
cost  of  a  postage  stamp.  But  when  Brother  Evans  got  together 
the  figures  covering  your  tonnage  into  that  limited  territory 
and  applied  the  little  2  cents  advance  to  them,  his  estimate  was 
that  that  advance  would  aggregate  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
per  annum.  And  that  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  problems 
your  traffic  committee,  your  association  traffic  manager  and 
your  general  manager  have  been  called  upon  to  meet. 

The  development  of  the  traffic  manager,  under  pressure  of 
these  novel  and  onerous  conditions,  has  been  a  remarkable  thing. 
Like  you  gentlemen,  who  compose  this  splendid  convention,  he 
realized  early  in  the  game  that  he  must  have  the  benefit  of  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  with  his  fellows.  Out  of  this 
conviction  was  born  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
composed  of  practical  traffic  men  in  all  lines  of  industry  the 
country  over.  The  league  meets  three  or  four  times  a  year. 
From  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  traffic  men  attend  the  meet- 
ings. Questions  relating  to  every  phase  of  traffic  are  discussed, 
analyzed  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  settled.  Every  man  who 
attends  brings  back  to  his  work  a  broader  view  of  his  own 
problems,  owing  to  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  experience 
of  his  fellows. 

Schools  for  the  training  of  traffic  men  have  been  another  in- 
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cident  of  the  development  of  this  new  line  of  endeavor.  There 
is  one  daily,  besides  several  weekly  and  monthly  journals  devoted 
to  traffic  matters  exclusively.  So,  one  might  conclude,  looking- 
the  field  over,  that  the  traffic  fraternity  had  raised  what  was 
once  merely  a  job  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

My  friend  James'  phrase,  "the  new  jurisprudence,' '  covers 
an  immense  field.  The  development  of  the  traffic  man  is  but  an 
incident.  It  would  be  possible  to  use  all  of  the  time  of  all  your 
sessions  discussing  various  phases  of  the  subject,  but  you  are 
not  law  students,  nor  is  this  a  law  school.  I'll  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  suggesting  one  or  two  additional  features  for 
your  consideration.  By  far  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
interpretation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  by  the  courts  has 
been  that  pronouncement  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  makes  the  decision  of  the  Commission  upon  questions  of 
fact  absolute  and  final  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any  court. 
That  is  the  law  today.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  clothed 
with  the  same  power  to  determine  the  facts  with  respect  to 
"unfair  methods  of  competition,"  and  its  findings  of  fact  are 
expressly  declared  by  the  law  to  be  conclusive,  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  traffic  matters. 
The  power  thus  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  a  phase  of  the  new  jurisprudence  that  you  would  do  well  to 
think  seriously  about.  It  may  in  time  have  as  far-reaching 
effects  upon  your  business  as  the  commerce  act  has  already  had. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  to  my  mind,  about  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  law  is  that  it  intimates  what  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
new  departure,  even  in  our  new  jurisprudence.  The  whole  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  it  seems  to  be  to  prevent  wrong-doing,  rather 
than  prescribe  penalties  for  wrongs  already  done.  I  think 
the  business  world  will  be  in  hearty  accord  with  that  idea.  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  business  man  has  been  to  know  how  to 
obey  our  complex  and  multifarious  laws.  He  is  a  law-abiding- 
man,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  pretty  tough  on  him  when  he  incurs  a 
severe  penalty  by  an  unwitting  violation  of  the  law.  There  are 
no  penalties  provided  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law 
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except  for  incidental  offenses,  such  as  making  false  reports,  re- 
fusal to  testify,  etc.  The  Commission  "is  empowered  to  prevent 
persons,  etc.,  from  using  unfair  methods  of  competition. ' '  Elabo- 
rate procedure  for  the  purpose  of  "preventing"  is  provided  in 
the  law,  but  nowhere  is  there  any  declaration  that  the  use  of 
unfair  methods  shall  constitute  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

It  will  be  interesting,  as  time  goes  on,  to  watch  the  results 
of  this  new  departure.  They  ought  to  be  very  wholesome,  be- 
cause the  idea  is  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  theories  for 
dealing  successfully  with  wrong-doing.  It  is  an  old,  old  saying 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  That  saying  may  have  a 
new  exemplification  in  the  business  world,  under  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law. 
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CANCER 

Dr.  J.  S.  Foote. 


1  |  URING  the  year  1913  there  were  75,000  deaths  from 

^)  I  cancer  in  the  United  States.  In  the  civilized  world 
m umamM  there  are  500,000  deaths  each  year.  Cancer  is  more 
frequent  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  England  and  the 
Netherlands  than  in  the  United  States,  and  more  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  than  in  Japan,  New  Zea- 
land or  Australia. 

In  Switzerland  from  1900  to  1909  the  death  rate 
was  127  per  100,000  population,  and  in  Ceylon  5. 

In  the  United  States  the  death  rate  is  75  to  80  per  100,000. 
In  Connecticut  the  rate  is  80,  in  Rhode  Island  93,  in  Massa- 
chusetts 101,  in  New  Hampshire  104,  in  Maine  107  and  in  Ver- 
mont 111. 

One  woman  in  eight,  one  man  in  fourteen  or  one  person  in 
eleven  dies  in  this  country  from  cancer. 

Cancer  is  essentially  a  disease  of  adult  life  and  of  age.  The 
mortality  increases  from  83  per  cent  at  46  to  795  per  cent  at  75 
years  of  age.  It  is  a  disease  of  civilization,  a  disease  of  the  well- 
to-do,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  those  above  the  average 
weight  than  in  those  below. 

During  slavery  it  was  rare  among  the  negroes,  since  emanci- 
pation it  has  rapidly  increased  until  it  is  more  common  than 
among  the  whites.  It  is  increasing  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of 
1.5  per  cent  a  year. 

It  was  such  facts  as  these  that  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  in  1913.  The 
object  of  this  society  is  "to  disseminate  knowledge  concerning 
the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer, 
to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  cancer  is  found  and 
to  compile  statistics  thereto. ' ' 


*A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  College  of  Medicine. 
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This  society  has  received  the  official  indorsement  of  the 
American  Medical  association,  of  the  American  Surgical  asso- 
ciation, of  the  American  Gynecological  society,  of  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Surgical 
associations  and  of  the  American  Congress  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  It  has  a  board  of  forty-eight  trustees  of  well  known 
physicians  and  laymen  and  a  board  of  forty-two  charter  patron- 
esses. 

Local  committees  of  the  national  society  have  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  state  medical  societies  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Minnesota,  California,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Nebraska. 

The  national  society  endeavors  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  state  medical  societies,  hospitals,  health  departments,  wo- 
men's clubs,  the  various  civic  societies,  social  workers,  nurses, 
the  press,  insurance  companies  and  industrial  organizations,  in 
other  words  to  inaugurate  an  effectual  campaign  against  cancer. 

Cancer  is  an  embryonic  tissue  growth  occuring  in  an  adult. 
The  embryo  and  the  adult  are  separated  by  a  vast  series  of  de- 
velopmental stages — the  value  of  each  stage  depending  upon 
the  value  of  the  stage  preceding.  Evidently  embryonic  growth 
properly  belongs  to  the  embryonic  and  adult  growth  to  the 
adult  period  of  life.  The  embryo  cannot  be  suddenly  projected 
into  the  adult  state  nor  the  adult  revert  to  the  embryonic  state 
without  failure.  Cancer  is  an  embryonic  growth  and  cannot 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  adult  period  in  which  it  is  found. 
The  result  is  that  such  a  growth  degenerates,  the  products  of 
degeneration  enter  the  general  circulation  and  poison  the  entire 
individual. 

Cancer  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  age.  We  do  not 
know  what  age  is.  "We  take  no  note  of  time  but  from  its  loss 
— to  give  it  then  a  tongue  is  wise  in  man. ' '  Infancy,  childhood, 
youth,  manhood  and  old  age  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  each  period  has  its  successes  and  failures.  The  high- 
est type  of  physical  man  passes  successfully  through  them 
all.    But  how  many  of  us  ever  reach  the  final  goal  without  scar 
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or  blemish?  When  the  curfew  closes  the  activities  of  life,  how- 
many  of  us  are  able  to  answer  the  call  with  a  sound  body  and  a 
sound  mind? 

The  cancer  period  confronts  us  all  under  40  years  of  age 
and  as  we  approach  it  the  question  arises,  can  we  successfully 
pass  through  it!  The  question  can  now  be  answered  affirmative- 
ly. In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  widest  experience 
with  this  disease — cancer  is  curable.  Hitherto  we  have  all 
considered  it  hopelessly  incurable.  Many  a  person  after  his 
or  her  discovery  of  a  lump  or  tumor  has  cautiously  kept  it  a 
secret.  From  the  day  of  discovery  there  was  no  more  peace. 
The  inevitable  end  was  clearly  in  sight.  Hope  and  despair  in 
alternating  sequences  finally  resulted  in  a  forlorn  resignation. 
The  statement  that  cancer  is  curable  once  more  raises  our  hopes. 
The  one  essential  thing  needed  now  is  the  trustful  co-operation 
of  mankind.  The  national  association  with  all  its  tributaries 
has  inaugurated  a  general  campaign  to  control  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  and  with  the  help  of  the  people  of  this  country  will 
doubtless  accomplish  the  result. 

The  plan  of  action  rests  upon  the  following  three  facts: 

First — Cancer  is  invariably  at  first  a  local  disease. 

Second — It  is  easily  cured  if  promptly  recognized  and  im- 
mediately removed. 

Third — It  is  practically  always  incurable  in  its  later  stages. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  understood  that  cancer  has  a 
benign  and  a  malignant  period  in  its  history.  The  benign  period 
is  its  early  period  when  it  is  first  discovered,  its  malignant 
period  after  it  has  become  painful.  These  conditions  or  periods 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  following  a  rattlesnake's  bite. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  is,  in  a 
certain  per  cent  of  cases,  fatal.  When  the  snake  bites  he  injects 
into  the  tissues  a  certain  small  amount  of  snake  venom.  At  the 
time  of  the  bite  it  is  purely  local  and  if  at  once  removed  cannot 
do  any  harm,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  enters  the 
general  circulation  it  may  cause  death.  This  does  not  mean  that 
rattlesnake  venom  is  benign  or  harmless ;  but  that  it  is  removed 
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from  the  individual  while  it  is  purely  local.  So  is  it  with  cancer 
— when  it  first  appears  it  is  local  and  benign.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  its  embryonic  cells  begin  to  enter  the  general 
circulation  and  may  be  transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  the  individual  gradually  succumbs  to  the  fatal  cancer  dose 
of  poison.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  cure  of  cancer 
depends  upon  its  complete  removal  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  of  its  existence.  The  principal  reason  why  cancer  has 
always  been  so  fatal  is  that  the  average  time  elapsing  from  its 
discovery  to  its  removal  has  been  twelve  or  thirteen  months. 
This  period  of  time  is  long  enough  for  a  cancer  to  become  malig- 
nant and  consequently  hopeless.  The  dread  which  people  have 
of  this  disease  induces  them  to  hide  it  until  they  know  it  is  cancer. 
On  the  advice  of  others  whom  they  hold  in  confidence,  they  "let 
well  enough  alone ' '  until  it  is  too  late.  Cancer,  once  begun,  does 
not  remain  inactive,  but  goes  rapidly  forward  to  its  own  de- 
struction and  to  the  destruction  of  the  individual. 

If  a  wart  or  mole,  at  any  time,  begins  to  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance or  behavior,  it  should  at  once  be  removed,  as  such 
signs  are  indicative  of  an  important  change  in  their  character. 
Delay  until  they  are  known  to  be  cancerous  may  result  in  a  fatal 
ending.  Cancer  usually  begins  at  certain  points  of  local  irrita- 
tion— as  in  old  scars,  unhealed  wounds  or  sores,  old  inflamatory 
conditions,  points  of  mechanical  irration  as  the  tongue  from  a 
bad  tooth,  the  lip  from  a  pipe  stem,  or  the  skin  from  some  ir- 
ritation of  constant  application. 

A  lump  in  the  breast  should  always  be  removed,  or  at  least 
be  in  charge  of  competent  medical  advice.  The  individual  should 
not  carry  his  own  responsibilities  nor  allow  some  friend  to 
carry  them. 

In  the  internal  forms,  persistent  indigestion  with  loss  of 
weight  and  change  in  color  of  the  skin  are  always  suspicious  in- 
dications of  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  should  be  under  the  care 
of  the  physician.  Hemorrhage  from  any  part  of  the  body  that 
is  not  due  to  known  injury  or  to  natural  causes  are  suspicious 
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signs  of  cancer  and  should  be  carefully  examined.  Cancer  is 
painless  in  its  early  stages.    It  is  not  infectious. 

The  identification  of  cancer  is  not  always  a  simple  matter 
and  especially  in  its  early  stages.  The  removal  of  any  tumor- 
cancer  or  other  tumor  is  the  best  rule  to  govern  our  actions. 
The  fact  that  one  has  a  tumor  is  always  a  source  of  worry.  Get 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  is  cancer,  one  has  done  the 
very  best  thing,  if  it  is  not,  he  has  also  done  the  very  best  thing : 
for  his  worries  are  removed  with  the  tumor. 

The  prospects  for  a  complete  recovery  are  good  in  a  large 
per  cent  of  cases  from  which  cancer  has  been  removed  during 
its  early  history:  but  they  are  extremely  bad  if  the  tumor  is 
allowed  to  remain  even  until  one  knows  that  he  has  a  cancer. 

There  are  various  ways  of  treating  cancer.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  a  complete  removal  of  the  tumor  in  its  early  stage 
by  a  surgical  operation  must  be  effective.  It  is  not  safe  to  wait 
at  all.  Some  people  want  a  miraculous  cure,  some  an  antitoxine, 
some  a  marvelous  remedy  discovered  by  some  Indian  or  wizard. 
There  are  no  such  cures  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  world  that  the  majority  of  the  75,000  people  who 
died  during  the  year  1913  from  cancer  could  have  been  cured  by 
the  removal  of  the  tumors  during  their  early  stages.  This 
opinion  is  based  upon  the  known  results  of  a  great  number  of 
cases. 

The  Nebraska  state  committee  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Medical  society  at  its  last  regular  meeting.  This  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  A.  C.  Stokes  is  chairman,  invites  the  co-operation  of 
all  those  interested  in  a  national  endeavor  to  control  cancer.  If 
all  our  states  will  take  hold  and  join  the  national  association  in 
its  work  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  mortality  of  cancer  in  this 
country  is  decidedly  reduced.  Any  information  concerning  the 
object  and  scope  of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
national  society  or  its  tributaries,  will  be  furnished  on  applica- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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With  the  Editors 


There  is  a  fascination  in  ownership,  a  deep-seated  sat- 
MINE.     isf  action  in  dominion.  The  love  of  private  property  is  so 

natural  that  even  children  at  play  instinctively  insist 
upon  the  ownership  of  their  toys.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
few  incentives  to  labor  are  more  compelling  than  that  which 
springs  from  the  hope  of  ownership  with  all  the  benefits  which 
follow  in  its  train.  Did  nobody  own,  few  would  strive,  and  a 
world  void  of  striving  would  soon  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
adage  that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  introduction  to  an 
essay  on  political  economy  but  are  designed  to  challenge  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  university  must  depend 
upon  arousing  in  students,  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution a  pride  akin  to  that  which  springs  from  ownership. 
True,  ownership  of  the  university  is  out  of  the  question,  but 
the  owner's  attitude  need  not  be  such  a  far  cry.  After  all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Creighton  generosity 
are  the  owners  of  the  wealth  left  for  the  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  task  of  wisely  guiding  the  venture  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  few,  but  they  are  only  trustees  for  the  many — 
they  are  not  owners  and  not  a  penny  of  the  university  funds  may 
be  diverted  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

If,  therefore,  in  a  very  proper  sense,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
institution  are  its  owners,  it  behooves  them  to  take  an  owner's 
interest  in  the  university  and  to  strive,  with  all  their  power,  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  generosity  which  prompted  its  foundation 
and  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  trustees  and  faculty  alike 
have  discharged  their  duties  to  the  school.  No  great  project, 
least  of  all  a  big  university,  can  be  a  one-man  affair;  even  a 
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group  of  men,  like  a  faculty,  cannot  succeed  without  help.  That 
help  must  come  from  those  who  constitute  the  great  body  of 
students,  alumni  and  other  friends  who  are  in  a  position  to  sug- 
gest, to  counsel  and  to  work  for  the  common  cause. 

Students  may  render  Herculean  service  by  painstaking  at- 
tention to  their  studies,  thus  insuring  a  high  quality  for  the 
school's  output  and  by  always  so  conducting  themselves  that 
they  will  be  creditable  representatives  of  the  institution.  The 
student  who  takes  advantage  of  security  from  the  watchful 
care  of  the  faculty  to  play  the  rowdy,  the  ruffian  or  the  pervert, 
is  a  hypocrite  and  an  ingrate  and  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy 
any  university's  facilities;  if  he  behaves  only  when  compelled, 
he  puts  himself  on  the  low  level  of  the  convict  who  observes  the 
prison  discipline  for  fear  of  punishment. 

Alumni  may  advance  the  university's  cause  tremendously 
by  entering  heartily  into  whatever  promises  to  make  for  the 
institution's  weal;  by  counsel  and  suggestion,  as  well  as  by  par- 
ticipation, they  may  often  render  a  distinct  service  to  Alma 
Mater. 

Other  friends  may  help  in  like  manner  and  co-operation 
will  thus  spell  success  in  the  glory  of  which  all  will  share.  But 
the  first  requisite  is  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  comes 
from  ownership  and  which  prompts  one  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  a  project  because  he  feels  the  outcome  dependent  upon  his 
efforts.  To  himself  he  says,  (and  his  whole  conduct  squares 
with  his  statement),  "This  university  must  realize  the  dream 
of  the  founders,  because  their  dream  is  mine;  their  self-ap- 
pointed task,  surrendered  in  death,  has  become  mine;  the  ideals 
of  this  institution  are  mine ;  its  success  or  failure  will  be  mine ; 
the  responsibility  for  perpetuating  its  thousand  blessings  is 
mine;  its  every  hope,  its  every  aspiration  is  mine,  and,  so  far 
as  in  me  lies,  no  opportunity  shall  be  neglected  to  contribute 
my  mite  toward  assuring  the  university  that  unending  career 
of  steadily  growing  luster  which  it  so  richly  deserves. ' ' 
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Not  the  least  of  a  university's  attrac- 
RADIANT  YOUTH,  tions  is  its  group  of  young  people,  buoy- 
ant with  energy,  a-tingle  with  the  thrill  of 
ambition,  impulsive  to  do  and  dare.  From  a  thousand  firesides 
they  come,  epitomes  of  family  hopes,  treasures  of  loving  hearts, 
the  promise  of  the  future,  the  heritage  of  the  past.  For  the 
most  part  their  very  presence  at  the  university  spells  sacrifice ; 
their  continuance  within  its  walls  but  adds  to  the  debt  of  parental 
love. 

Student  success  means  family  triumph — part  payment  of 
love's  debt,  solace  at  eventide  for  the  tired  parents  as  they  sit 
in  silence  reflecting  on  the  day's  events. 

Student  failure  spells  misery  at  home,  disappointment,  de- 
spair. It  marks  the  end  of  hope,  the  shattering  of  sweet  dreams, 
the  wreck  of  ambition.  In  its  dismal  wake  it  carries  a  thousand 
plans  worked  out  with  infinite  pains  but  now  broken  to  frag- 
ments beyond  repair.  In  the  black  night  of  disappointment 
there  is  no  ray  of  hope  save  that  the  failure  shall  not  be  per- 
manent, that  ambition,  goaded  by  timely  rebuke  may  be  kindled 
to  fever  heat,  consuming  every  vestige  of  the  past  and  lighting 
the  way  to  a  rejuvenation  which  shall  brook  no  difficulty,  over- 
ride every  obstacle  and  push  on  to  the  goal  of  permanent  tri- 
umph. Then  indeed  shall  failure  serve,  and  the  legend  at  the 
end  of  the  story  shall  be  "The  Triumph  of  Failure." 


Work  is  steadily  progressing  upon  the 
THE  GYMNASIUM,     new  'Varsity  Gymnasium    and    as    the 

generous  proportions  of  the  structure 
gradually  emerge  from  the  mass  of  materials  with  which  the 
builders  are  busy,  every  Creighton  man  must  feel  that  now  at 
last  is  the  dream  of  the  years  to  be  realized.  If  he  be  a  dreamer, 
he  may  see  in  fancy  the  countless  students  of  the  future  throng- 
ing to  this  mighty  home  of  recreation  a-throb  with  enthusiasm 
over  athletic  triumphs  or  beaming  with  joy  at  thought  of  the 
good-fellowship  which  shall  here  prevail. 
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The  Alumni  too,  he  shall  see  flocking  to  this  new  'Varsity 
home  to  hold  commune  with  each  other,  to  while  away  a  pleasant 
hour  in  reveries  of  the  past,  or  enjoy  a-new  the  thrill  of  contest 
on  track  or  floor,  in  court  or  club  room.  Here  shall  the  old  be- 
come young  again  and  the  young  grow  strong  for  mighty  achieve- 
ment in  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the  laboratory,  at  the  sick  bed, 
the  factory,  the  office,  the  store.  Here  shall  sturdy  manhood 
find  fitting  surroundings  and  youth  its  incentive  to  clean  living, 
honest  fighting  and  sportsmanlike  attitude  toward  competitors. 
Here  shall  the  work  of  the  class-room  be  supplemented  and  help 
a-plenty  extended  that  every  Creighton  man  may  realize  the 
dream  of  the  ancients — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 


William  F.  Eigge,  S.  J. 


HE  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton,  in  Cali- 
fornia, fills  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy. Thoroughly  familiar  as  the  writer  was 
with  its  inception,  growth,  outfit,  personnel,  and 
work,  its  glory  took  on  a  still  more  golden  hue 
when  on  last  August  6th  he  entered  its  walls  for  the 
first  time,  and  inspected  its  equipment  with  his 
own  eyes. 

The  Lick  Observatory  opened  up  to  the  centuries-old  science 
of  astronomy  a  new  and  brighter  phase  of  existence.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  far  as  we  know,  as- 
tronomers were  presented  with  a  handsome  fortune,  amounting 
in  this  case  to  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  which  they 
were  bid  to  erect  a  telescope  larger  than  any  hitherto  erected, 
shape  it  and  equip  it  in  any  way  they  liked,  put  it  wherever 
they  pleased,  with  only  the  one  practically  nominal  restriction, 
that  it  should  be  placed  within  the  borders  of  the  large  state 
of  California. 

I  say  the  occasion  was  unique  and  unheard  of,  because  all 
the  observatories  hitherto  built  were  located  in  or  near  large 
citko.  They  were  the  property  of  universities  or  of  special 
donors,  so  that  they  were  readily  accessible  to  students  and 
friends,  or  even  to  the  general  public.  Special  technical  work 
with  the  telescope  was  secondary  to  the  curiosity  of  amateurs, 
and  the  unpropitious  skies  of  the  large  cities  levied  a  heavy  toll 
on  the  little  time  the  observers  in  charge  could  snatch  from  the 
nights. 

Now,  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  There  was  to  be  absolute 
liberty  in  every  detail  except  the  trifling  one  we  have  mentioned, 


*Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  The  Creighton  University,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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and  even  the  architect  of  the  structure  was  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  astronomer. 

And  the  astronomers  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Consulta- 
tion, testing  of  sites,  visits  to  the  largest  and  best  existing  ob- 
servatories and  instrument  shops,  had  their  fitting  culmination 
in  the  observatory  that  now  exists  on  Mount  Hamilton.  The 
telescope,  although  since  surpassed,  was  the  largest  and  best 
ever  erected ;  the  site  was  unequalled  for  the  number  and  purity 
of  its  skies  throughout  the  year ;  the  observing  staff  was  of  the 
best,  and  the  work  done  since  its  official  inception  on  June  1, 1888, 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 

James  Lick,  the  doner,  died  on  October  1, 1876,  just  a  month 
after  appointing  his  third  and  final  board  of  trustees.  Of  the 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  for  the  purpose, 
six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  spent  upon  the  instruments 
and  the  buildings,  and  the  remaining  ninety  thousand  became  the 
nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund.  Congress  granted  1,946  acres, 
the  state  of  California  511,  E.  F.  Morrow  40,  while  405  were 
purchased,  giving  a  total  of  2,902  acres,  on  which  camping  and 
hunting  are  forbidden. 

The  principal  equipment  provided  by  the  Lick  trustees 
consisted  of  the  36-inch  refractor  (the  lens  alone  costing  fifty 
thousand  dollars)  with  a  33-inch  additional  photographic  lens, 
a  12-inch  refractor,  six  and  one-half-inch  meridian  circle,  and 
minor  apparatus.  In  1895  Edward  Crossley  of  England  pre- 
sented his  36-inch  reflecting  telescope,  and  prominent  citizens 
of  California  paid  for  its  transportation  and  housing.  In  1900 
D.  A.  Mills,  after  having  presented  a  3-prism  'spectrograph  for 
the  large  telescope  and  having  seen  the  excellent  work  it  had 
done  on  the  stars  visible  in  California,  provided  funds  for  an 
observatory  near  Santiago,  Chile,  South  America,  for  the  ob- 
servation of  southern  stars.  This  subsidiary  observatory  has 
a  37%  inch  reflecting  telescope  with  one-,  two-,  and  three-prism 
spectrographs  and  accessories.  Since  his  death  in  1910  his 
son,  Ogden  Mills,  has  supported  this  southern  observatory. 
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The  county  of  Santa  Clara,  at  its  own  expense  of  seventy- 
eight  thousand  dollars,  built  a  splendid  road  twenty-six  miles 
long  from  San  Jose  to  the  observatory  on  Mount  Hamilton. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome,  but  are  permitted  to  look  through 
the  36-  inch  and  12-inch  telescopes  only  on  Saturday  nights  from 
seven  till  nine  o'clock.  They  number  about  five  thousand  in  a  year. 
While  there  are  no  hotel  accommodations  at  the  summit,  there 
are  one  large  building  and  several  private  smaller  ones  in  which 
the  astronomers  reside,  singly  or  with  their  families  as  the 
case  may  be;  a  school,  barn,  pumping  station,  reservoir,  and 
other  necessary  structures,  accommodating  sixty  people. 

The  greatest  glory  of  an  observatory  is  the  work  it  has 
done,  and  the  condensed  list  giving  twenty-four  headings  in 
the  booklet  that  is  presented  to  visitors,  reads  almost  like  ro- 
mance.   We  must  still  further  condense  that  list. 

1.  To  the  four  satellites  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  which  Galileo 
was  the  first  to  see,  the  Lick  Observatory  has  added  four  more, 
and  they  are  all  that  are  known  at  present.  They  are  extremely 
faint,  the  brightest  requiring  an  18-inch  telescope  at  least,  and 
the  two  faintest  being  known  only  from  their  photographic 
images. 

2.  The  Crossley  reflector  was  the  first  to  show  the  enorm- 
ous superiority  of  photographic  over  visual  telescopes,  so  much 
so,  that  now  every  large  instrument  must  be  photographic. 

3.  The  first  great  success  in  photographing  comets  and 
the  Milky  Way  was  made  on  Mount  Hamilton. 

4.  About  4,400  double  stars,  innumerable  nebulae,  and 
twenty-nine  comets  have  been  discovered. 

5.  The  sun's  motion  in  space  has  been  measured,  nine  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  out  to  observe  total  solar  eclipses  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  an  atlas  of  the  moon  has  been  made, 
and  any  amount  of  special  and  technical  data  collected  concern- 
ing the  stars. 

6.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  Lick  Observatory  is  the  dis- 
covery by  the  present  director,  W.  W.   Campbell,  who  went 
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into  office  January  1,  1901,  that  there  is  a  relation  between  a 
star's  velocity  in  space  and  the  character  of  its  spectrum,  or 
in  more  popular  terms,  that  a  star's  speed  increases  with  its 
age.  The  further  discovery  that  certain  so-called  planetary 
nebulae  exceed  the  swiftest  stars  in  speed,  gives  rise  to  the 
surmise  that  these  nebulae  may  be  the  results  of  the  collisions 
of  the  oldest  and  dead  stars,  thereby  controverting  the  old 
and  familiar  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

With  such  a  brilliant  record  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
its  existence,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  future  from  the 
Lick  Observatory? 


6/Fducational  World 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Prince- 
ton University  gifts  were  announced  amounting  to 
$283,928.00.  This  included  $250,000.00  from  Mrs. 
Russel  Sage  for  new  dining  halls,  $125,000  from  Mrs. 
William  Church  O shorn  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Dodge  professorship  of  Mediaeval  History,  and  $25,- 
000.00  to  establish  the  Noel  Basset  memorial  scholar- 
ship. 


Knox  College  has  discontinued  football  at  least  for  the  year 
because  of  the  death  of  Bryan  Scott  who  was  fatally  injured  in 
the  game  with  St.  Louis  on  October  16. 


The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Nebraska  have 
raised  $4,000.00  for  the  new  union  building  which  is  being  con- 
structed at  the  University.  The  total  amount  which  the  alumni 
expect  to  raise  is  one  million  dollars. 


A  local  branch  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Prohibition  Associa- 
tion was  organized  on  October  9,  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
A  statement  given  out  by  the  organizers  says :  i  i  The  purpose 
of  the  association  is  not  merely  to  organize,  but  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  liquor  problem  in  its  scientific,  social  and 
economic  aspects,  and  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  settlement 
of  the  liquor  question. " 


According  to  a  statement  recently  given  out  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  football  was  the  only  paying  sport  last  year, 
showing  a  profit  of  $3,630.92.  Other  athletics  show  losses  rang- 
ing from  $36.80  to  $719.45.  Track  shows  the  largest  deficit.  The 
largest  receipts  were  from  the  Kansas  football  game,  $9,714.00, 
of  which  Kansas  took  $5,016.29.     The  Iowa  game  netted  Ne- 
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braska  $2,229.80.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $28,851.67, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  $29,133.20.  The  sale  of  season 
tickets  netted  $4,058.00,  of  which  $2,434.80,  or  60  per  cent  was 
credited  to  football,  the  balance  being  credited  to  different 
branches  of  sport  on  the  following  basis:  basketball,  12  per 
cent;  track,  20  per  cent;  wrestling  4  per  cent;  minor  sports,  4 
per  cent.  Of  the  expenses  the  biggest  item  covers  guarantees  to 
visiting  teams,  $10,152.92.  Equipment  costs  $2,658.44;  trans- 
portation, $1,953.20 ;  coaching  for  football,  alone,  $1,900.00. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  University  of  Iowa  alumni 
to  raise  a  foundation  for  the  Alumni  Association. 


The  total  registration  of  Harvard  University  this  year  is 
4,259,  as  compared  with  4,053  a  year  ago.  The  totals  for  the 
different  colleges  are  as  follows :  Liberal  Arts,  2,446 ;  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  433 ;  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  145 ;  Graduate  Schools  of  Applied  Sciences,  52 ; 
Divinity  School,  24;  Law  School,  668;  Medical  School  332;  Den- 
tal School,  211. 


During  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Iowa  a 
course  was  conducted  for  athletic  coaches,  one  group  of  students 
studying  baseball  and  basketball,  and  the  other  football. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  established  a  health 
service  to  care  for  the  large  body  of  students  now  in  attendance 
in  that  institution. 


Mr.  Whitney  Palache,  ex-86,  vice  president  of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  Connecticut  recently  donated  $10,000  to 
the  University  of  California  as  an  endowment  of  a  bed  in  the  new 
hospital,  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Palache  and  her  brother. 


The  regents  of  the  University  of  California  have  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  salary  of  a  permanent  alumni  secretary 
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who  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 


Harvard  University  has  decided  to  maintain  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  six  months  the  hospital  unit  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  wounded  English  soldiers  in  France.  Applicants 
for  positions  on  the  staff  must  be  inoculated  against  typhoid 
fever  and  be  vaccinated.  The  pay  is  at  the  regular  rate  of  the 
English  army,  plus  certain  allowances,  and  transportation  is 
paid  both  ways. 


A  new  building  for  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  is  to  be  constructed  soon  at  an  expense 
of  $130,800.00.  The  building  will  be  of  three  stories  and  base- 
ment and  will  cover  a  site  80x140  feet.  It  is  to  be  ready  for  use 
December  15,  1916.  The  land  upon  which  the  building  is  to  be 
constructed  was  recently  purchased  for  $32,450.00. 


Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Allen  has  given  $165,000.00  for  the  erection 
of  an  arts  building  at  Oberlin  College,  the  site  for  which  is  to 
be  purchased  by  Mrs.  Allen's  brother,  Mr.  John  L.  Severance. 


The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon  has  lately  voted 
upon  the  following  changes  in  connection  with  athletics : 

Basketball  is  suspended  at  present  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport. 

The  pre-season  training  camp  for  football  men  is  ordered 
discontinued. 

Practice  for  varsity  football  and  baseball  teams  is  limited 
to  from  4  to  6 :30  o  'clock  p.  m.  during  school  days. 

Intercollegiate  football  contests  are  limited  to  seven  in  any 
one  season. 

Intercollegiate  baseball  schedules  are  restricted  to  teams 
west  of  the  Cascades ;  provided  that  one  or  more  games  may  be 
played  with  the  winner  of  the  eastern  division  to  determine  the 
northwest  championship. 
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Official  representatives  of  the  University  are  forbidden  to 
scout  for  athletes.  The  committee  found  this  practice  appar- 
ently at  a  minimum  in  the  University  of  Oregon. 

The  University's  representatives  in  the  northwest  college 
conference  meetings  shall  hereafter  be  faculty  members. 

Students  who  have  not  passed  three-fourths  of  the  full 
work  of  the  University  the  previous  semester  are  barred  from 
all  student  activities. 

With  the  foregoing  modifications  intercollegiate  sports  are 
retained,  but  as  subordinate  to  intramural  athletics. 

The  faculty  further  recommended  to  the  northwest  college 
conference  abolition  of  scouting  and  passage  of  a  rule  that  no 
one  may  represent  his  institution  in  intercollegiate  games  until 
he  has  been  in  attendance  one  year. 

The  faculty  also  declared  for  the  building  up  of  purely 
campus  sports  ' '  so  that  every  student  may  be  encouraged  to  take 
daily  systematic  exercise  throughout  his  college  course ; ' '  and  it 
declared  for  the  ultimate  subordination  of  gate  receipts. 

The  committee  believes  the  excessive  publicity  given  ath- 
letics tends  to  warp  student  judgment  as  to  their  relative  im- 
portance in  a  college  course. 

The  legislation  goes  into  effect  at  once. 


The  Cornell  Era  for  November  contains  a  splendid  article 
by  Prof.  H.  P.  Weld  entitled  "Systematic  Study.' '  Among 
other  things  the  professor  says :  * '  The  average  man  in  Cornell 
does  not  shine  as  a  student ;  his  grade  is  about  72  per  cent.  The 
mark  is  itself  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  neither  excellent 
or  good;  he  is  only  fair  and  a  poor  fair  at  that.  In  February 
about  6  per  cent  of  the  student  body  will  either  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  of  the  university  or  else  go  on  probation.  How  many 
students  barely  meet  the  faculty  requirements  we  do  not  know, 
but  fortunately  there  are  enough  men  in  the  ' '  excellent ' '  class 
to  raise  the  general  average  to  72  per  cent.  *  *  *  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  average  student 
is  better  methods  of  work,  that  if  he  were  to  systematically  or- 
ganize his  study,  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  his  college 
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work  easier  and  better,  and  that  he  would  still  have  ample  time 
for  sleep,  recreation  and  his  share  of  student  activities.  *  *  * 
A  man  should  keep  himself  physically  fit ;  his  mind  is  no  better 
than  his  nervous  system,  and  one's  brain  demands  plenty  of 
good  red  blood.  Nature  provides  warning  signals  in  plenty. 
If  one  finds  himself  sleepy,  dull,  indolent,  unable  to  think  quickly, 
his  mental  machinery  needs  attention,  and  he  cannot  hope  to 
do  his  best  work  until  the  machine  is  put  in  order. 

The  student's  work  should  be  carefully  planned.  He  would 
do  well  to  schedule  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  and,  in  general, 
stick  to  the  schedule.  For  example,  he  should  determine  the 
amount  of  sleep  necessary  for  his  particular  constitution,  and 
he  should  regularly  get  that  amount  of  sleep.  The  number  of 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  should  depend  on  the  number  of 
class  hours.  In  general  the  rule  should  be  about  two  hours  of 
study  for  every  class  hour.  *  *  *  If  a  student  keeps  in  good 
health,  and  if  he  goes  about  his  work  methodically,  there  is  but 
one  thing  that  can  hinder  his  success,  and  that  is  improper 
methods  of  study. ' ' 


Seventy-three  University  of  Wisconsin  sophomores  have 
been  indicted  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  "Student 


Court"  on  the  charge  of  hazing. 


Under  the  heading  "An  Indictment  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics"  President  William  T.  Foster  of  Reed  College,  Port- 
land, Oregon  contributes  an  interesting  article  to  the  November 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  which  he  says,  in  part,  "Intercollegiate 
athletics  provide  a  costly,  injurious,  and  excessive  regime  of 
physical  training  for  a  few  students,  especially  those  who  need 
it  least,  instead  of  inexpensive,  healthful  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise for  all  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  most. 

"Athletics  are  conducted  either  for  education  or  business. 
The  old  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional  athletics 
is  of  little  use.  The  real  problems  of  college  athletics  loom  large 
beside  the  considerations  that  define  our  use  of  the  terms  '  pro- 
fessional '  and  ' amateur.'    The  aims  of  athletics  reveal  the  fact 
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that  the  important  distinctions  are  between  athletics  conducted 
for  educational  purposes  and  athletics  conducted  for  business 
purposes. 

' '  When  athletics  are  conducted  for  education  the  aims  are  (1) 
to  develop  all  the  students  and  faculty  physically  and  to  main- 
tain health;  (2)  to  promote  moderate  recreation,  in  the  spirit  of 
joy,  as  a  preparation  for  study  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for 
study;  and  (3)  to  form  habits  and  inculcate  ideas  of  right  living. 
When  athletics  are  conducted  for  business,  the  aims  are  (1)  to 
win  games — to  defeat  another  person  or  group  being  the  chief 
end;  (2)  to  make  money — as  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  carry 
on  athletics  as  a  business ;  (3)  to  attain  individual  or  group  fame 
and  notoriety.  These  three — which  are  the  controlling  aims  of 
intercollegiate  athletics — are  also  the  aims  of  horse-racing, 
prize-fighting,  and  professional  baseball.  *  *  *  Typically 
American  though  our  frantic  devotion  to  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics may  be,  we  shall  not  long  tolerate  a  system  which  provides 
only  a  costly,  injurious,  and  excessive  regime  of  physical  train- 
ing for  a  few  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  least.  The 
call  today  is  for  inexpensive,  healthful  and  moderate  exercise 
for  all  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  most.  Colleges 
must  sooner  or  later  heed  that  call ;  their  athletics  must  be  for 
education,  not  for  business." 


.  A  committee  of  railroad  men,  friends  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill, 
raised,  by  subscription,  $125,000  for  the  endowment,  at  Harvard, 
of  the  James  J.  Hill  Professorship  of  Transportation  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Mr.  Hill,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  generosity,  promptly  donated  another  $125,000 
for  the  use  of  the  professorship. 


A  recent  vote  taken  among  the  students  of  the  ' '  Big  Nine ' ' 
universities  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  against  the 
summer  baseball  rule  which  at  present  makes  college  athletes 
ineligible  for  football  if  they  have  played  baseball  during  the 
summer  for  money. 


In  view  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  decease  of  the  father  of  our 
friend  and  class  mate,  Frank  Gor- 
man, and  of  the  still  heavier  loss 
sustained  by  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  sincere- 
ly condole  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased  on  the  sorrow  with 
which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Prov- 
idence to  afflict  them,  and  com- 
mend them  for  consolation  to 
Him  who  orders  all  things  for  the 
best,  and  whose  chastisements  are 
meant  in  mercy. 

RESOLVED,  That  this  heartfelt 
testimonial  of  our  sympathy  and 
sorrow  be  sent  to  our  classmate. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Creighton  Chronicle. 

LEONA  CROWLEY,  Sec. 
H.  A.  WINN,  Pres. 


The  Mixer  Club  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  re-oganized  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  and  held  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  different 
colleges  preparatory  to  the  Has- 
kell-Creighton  football  game. 
Cheer  leaders  were  elected,  col- 
lege yells  practiced  and  a  perma- 
nent organization  perfected  for 
the  year.    The  officers  of  this  club 


are,  president,  Stephen  Mulvihill, 
Dentistry;  first  vice  president, 
Francis  A.  Silver,  Law;  second 
vice  president,  Robert  A.  McCabe, 
Pharmacy;  secretary,  Gerald  La 
Violette,  Arts;  treasurer,  R. 
Francis  Mullen,  Medicine. 


Complimentary  to  Dr  .and  Mrs. 
Robert  Retzer,  who  recently  came 
to  Omaha  from  Chicago,  Dr.  Retz- 
er being  the  new  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A  .  D.  Dunn  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Alexander  Young  gave  a  reception 
on  Thursday  evening  October  14, 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn. 
The  house  was  tastily  decorated 
with  autumn  leaves  and  the  elec- 
tric lights  were  shaded  with  yel- 
low chrysanthemums.  The  center 
piece  of  the  dining  table  was  a 
basket  of  Mrs.  Ward's  roses  and 
yellow  shaded  candles.  Music 
was  furnished  during  the  evening 
by  a  harpist.  Over  three  hundred 
invitations  were  issued  for  the  re- 
ception. Those  assisting  the  host- 
esses were  :  Mesdames  W.  F.  Bax- 
ter, W.  J.  Hynes,  Alfred  Schalek, 
W.  H.  Wightman,  P.  C.  Moriarty, 
T.  J.  Dwyer,  A.  C.  Stokes,  J.  J. 
Sullivan;  and  Misses  Gertrude 
Young,  Eleanor  Rentz,  Helen 
Root,  Gladys  Tree,  Helen  Scobe, 
Adelyn  Wood,  Stella  Robinson  and 
Louise  White. 
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The  Creighton  Literary  Society 
which  has  charge  of  the  debating 
work  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment has  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers for  the  current  school  year: 
Lawrence  Hannan,  president ; 
Ralph  Wilson,  secretary-treasurer ; 
Harry  Welch,  George  Boland  and 
Lyle  Doran,  committee  on  debate. 

The  society  will  meet  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  instead  of  Wednes- 
day evenings  as  heretofore,  and  at- 
tendance will  be  compulsory.  The 
society  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Ignatius  Reilly. 


Mr.  John  Shannon,  Law  '16  has 
been  elected  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  for  the  current  year. 
His  home  is  at  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey.  His  football  experience 
has  been  gained  in  the  east  and  as 
a  member  of  the  'Varsity  team  he 
has  made  a  splendid  record,  being 
one  of  the  most  consistent  ground 
gainers  on  the  squad. 


Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B.  '14, 
was  married  to  Miss  Edith  Norris 
at  the  bride's  home  in  Omaha  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  October  20. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  left  immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  and  since  No- 
vember first  are  at  home  at  911 
South  37th  Street. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Creighton  University  Catholic 
club  the  following  annual  officers 
were  elected:  L.  A.  Donahue  of 
the  College  of  Dentistry,  presi- 
dent; Edward  Dougherty  of  the 


College  of  Law,  secretary,  and  N. 
B.  Phillips  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  general  of- 
ficers, the  Club  elected  a  vice  presi- 
dent from  each  of  the  professional 
departments  of  the  University. 
They  are  J.  N.  Leibers  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Edward  McDon- 
ald of  the  College  of  Law ;  J. 
Ryan  of  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
and  R.  McCabe  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Reverend  Father  Whelan  ad- 
dressed a  few  timely  remarks  to 
those  present,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  atending  the  Club 
meetings  which  are  held  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  each  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  and  urging 
co-operation  in  making  a  bigger 
and  better  Club. 

It  has  been  planned  to  have 
at  least  four  good  numbers  on  the 
entertainment  program  at  each 
meeting. 


The  'Varsity  Glee  Club  is  faith- 
fully rehearsing  for  its  big  Feb- 
ruary concert  and  for  the  trip 
planned  to  St.  Joseph,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Henry  Bock, 
rapid  progress  is  being  made  and 
the  forty  members  of  the  club  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  year's  pros- 
pects. 


On  Saturday,  October  9,  the 
Creighton  High  School  football 
team  was  defeated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives   of    the   Central   High 
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School  in  a  fiercely  fought  battle 
on  the  Creighton  campus,  the 
score  being  12  to  6.  Following  was 
the  line-up : 

Central  Creighton 

Nichols    R- E Smyth 

Paynter    Et.  T McCarthy 

>owley R.  G McDonald 

Beard    C Baye 

Krogh    L.  G Kelly 

Reese L.  T Dougherty 

Newton L.  E Campbell 

Neville    Q.  B Morton 

Weirich R.  H Roesler 

Morearty L.  H Belford 

Pullaway    P.  B Adams 

Touchdowns  —  Morearty,  McCarthy. 
Field  goals — Fullaway  (2). 

Substitutes — Creighton:  Camel  for 
Roesler,  Russell  for  Belford,  McCarthy 
for  Adams,  Welch  for  McCarthy.  Cen- 
tral: Smith  for  Nichols,  Peterson  for 
Morearty,  Logan  for  Newton,  Mason 
for  Krogh. 

Referee — Lester  Caldwell,  Marquette. 


Mr.  Charles  Haffke,  LL.  B.,1908, 
Deputy  County  Attorney  of  Doug- 
las County,  recently  resigned  his 
position  to  assume  charge  of  a 
three  thousand  acre  plantation  in 
Hempstead  county,  Arkansas. 


In  its  first  football  game  of  this 
season  the  'Varsity  team  lost  to 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  at  Lincoln  on 
the  afternoon  of  October  8,  the 
score  being  14  to  7.  The  'Varsity 
players  were  in  poor  condition,  as 
several  of  the  stronger  members 
of  the  team  were  late  in  report- 
ing. Wesleyan  representatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  splen- 
did condition  and  though  the  game 
was  hard  fought,  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  the  laurels.  Fol- 
lowing was  the  line-up. 


Creighton 

Wilson   L.  E.. 

Gray   L.  T.. 

Warren L.  G.. 


Burford C.  . . . 

Stewart   R.  G.. . . 

Shannon    (c) . .  .R.  T.. .  . 

Lutes    R.  E.  . . 

Hale   Q.  B.. . . 

Platz  L.  H.. .. 

Flannagan    R.  H.. . . 

Wise   F.  B.  . . 

Touchdowns— Kline, 


Wesleyan 
McCormick 
. .  Williams 

Swan 

. . .    Hughes 

Lesh 

McLaughlin 
. .  Williman 

Kline 

Eaton 

. .    Johnson 

Durham 

Eaton,     Hale. 


Goals  from  touchdown — Durham    (2), 
Platz. 

Referee — Sam  Waigh,  ex-Nebraska. 
Umpire — Coach  Earl  Johnson,  Peru. 
Head  linesman — Allen,  Wesleyan. 


The  'Varsity  football  team  de- 
feated the  representatives  of  The 
Peru  Normal  School  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus  Friday  afternoon, 
October  15,  by  a  score  of  57  to 
nothing.  The  visitors  played  a 
splendid  game  but  were  clearly 
out-classed. 


Dr.  L.  B.  Bushman,  M.  D.  '03, 
was  married  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, October  20,  the  ceremony  be- 
ing performed  at  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  four  o  'clock.  The  bride, 
Miss  Evangeline  Homan,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  Omaha's  best  known 
families.  The  doctor  and  his 
bride  have  gone  on  an  extended 
wedding  trip  which  will  include 
stops  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  other 
southern  points. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Foote,  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  discussed  the  subject  of 
Cancer  before  a  representative 
meeting  at  the  Omaha  Public  Li- 
brary on  Monday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 11.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
launch   a   campaign  in  Nebraska 
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for  combatting  cancer,  the  local 
workers  being  affiliated  with  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer. 


At  the  College  of  Medicine  the 
clinic  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  rearrange 
the  entire  first  floor  of  the  old 
building.  The  lobby  has  been 
turned  into  a  waiting  room  for 
the  patients  and  twenty-four  rooms 
have  been  provided  for  the  hold- 
ing of  clinics.  Another  innova- 
tion is  the  opening  of  the  morn- 
ing clinic  which  runs  from  ten 
until  twelve  o'clock  Monday  to 
Saturday  inclusive.  The  patients 
have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  south  entrance  has  been 
reserved  exclusively  for  their  use, 
the  students  being  required  to  use 
the  north  entrance. 


The  new  'Varsity  Gymnasium  is 
being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible 
during  the  favorable  weather 
which  has  recently  prevailed.  The 
brick  and  stone  work  is  now  prac- 
tically finished  for  the  first  two 
stories  of  the  building  and  the  splen- 
did proportions  of  the  structure 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon 
every  visitor  to  the  campus.  Stu- 
dents and  alumni  alike  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
building  for  they  realize  that  it 
will  provide  unsurpassed  oppor- 
tunities for  the  various  forms  of 
athletics  and  recreation  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents.    One  of  the  most  striking 


characteristics  of  the  new  build- 
ing is  its  evident  solidity.  All  the 
material  used  in  the  structure  is 
of  the  best  and  when  the  building 
is  complete  Creighton  men  will 
have  cause  to  be  proud  of  what 
will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  finest 
gymnasiums  in  the  country. 


Officers  for  the  Model  House  of 
the  College  of  Law  were  elected 
on  Thursday,  October  7,  as  follows: 
Speaker,  John  V.  Beveridge  ;  chief 
clerk,  Thomas  E.  Dunbar ;  journal 
clerk,  Richard  J.  Flood ;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  W.  J.  Wilkinson.  The 
election  was  very  close,  the  un- 
successful candidates  receiving 
votes  as  follows:  For  speaker, 
Francis  E.  Sheehan,  73  against  81 ; 
for  chief  clerk,  Leo  J.  Hanley,  74 
against  76;  for  journal  clerk,  Le- 
land  R.  Waters,  64  against  84.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  unopposed. 

The  sessions  of  the  Model  House 
held  thus  far  this  year  have  been 
eminently  successful  and  the  stu- 
dents have  shown  more  interest 
and  spirit  in  the  work  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  One  of  the  grati- 
fying features  of  the  sessions  so 
far  held  is  the  interest  shown  by 
the  members  of  the  incoming 
classes,  a  number  of  whom  have 
delivered  telling  speeches.  Each 
session  is  preceded  by  a  thirty- 
minute  lecture  on  Parliamentary 
Law,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  are  conducted  in  strict  ac- 
cord with  parliamentary  usage. 


The  many  friends  of  Mr.  George 
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Shirley,  A.  B.  1911,  will  be  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  sudden  death  which 
occurred  in  his  home  in  Omaha 
on  October  20,  he  and  his  wife  be- 
ing found  dead  in  their  rooms  and 
the  house  full  of  gas  from  a  de- 
fective hot  water  heater  which  had 
been  left  burning  all  night.  Mr. 
Shirley  had  been  married  only 
about  a  year,  his  wife  being  Miss 
Edith  Collins  of  California.  The 
funeral  was  held  from  St.  Cecilia's 
Church  on  Saturday,  October  23, 
interment  being  at  St.  Mary's 
cemetery.  Mr.  Shirley  is  a  brother 
of  Mr.  Paul  Shirley  who  is  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  junior  class 
of  the  College  of  Law.  His  father, 
Mr.  Michael  Shirley,  is  one  of 
Omaha's  best  known  railroad  con- 
tractors. 


James  P.  Gaffney,  who  spent  two 
years  in  the  College  of  Law. 


Mr.  Clarence  E.  Becker,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Law  last  April  has  been  appointed 
district  freight  agent  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  its  auxiliary 
lines,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Saulte  St.  Marie,  the  Soo  Line,  the 
Duluth  &  South  Shore  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  lines, 
with  headquarters  here.  His  dis- 
trict covers  several  states.  Mr. 
Becker  was  a  member  of  the  first 
class  to  graduate  from  the  night 
school. 


Mr.  Mark  J.  Ryan,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Law  last 
April,  was  recently  admitted  to 
the   Iowa   Bar    as   was    also    Mr. 


A  new  law  course  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  College  of  Law 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Simeral,  the  purpose  being  to 
give  the  students  instruction  in 
those  details  of  practice  which 
were  not  covered  by  any  of  the 
other  courses  in  the  curriculum. 
Many  problems  in  conjunction 
with  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
lawyer's  work  will  be  carefully 
considered  and  an  effort  will  bo 
made  to  impart  instruction  in 
those  topics  which  for  lack  of  a 
better  title  are  grouped  under  the 
head  of  " Legal  Tactics."  The 
course  will  be  open  only  to  the 
seniors  and  will  continue  through- 
out ihe  vear. 


The  Eta  Chapter  of  the  Creigh- 
ton  College  of  Medicine  and  the 
Iota  Chapter  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  both  chapters  of  the 
National  Phi  Rho  Sigma  Medical 
Fraternity,  held  a  joint  smoker 
and  celebration  at  the  University 
Club  on  Friday  Evening,  October 
23.  The  celebration  marked  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
fraternity  October  31,  1890. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
23,  the  'Varsity  football  team  met 
the  Haskell  Indians  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  hard-fought 
battles  ever  waged  on  the  campus. 
The  final  score,  10  to  3  in  favor  of 
the  Indians,  does  not  give  an  ade- 
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quate  idea  of  the  fierceness  with 
which  the  game  was  played.  One 
of  the  local  papers,  speaking  of 
the  game,  said: 

"From  now  on  Creighton  is  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  gridiron  his- 
tory here  and  hereabouts.  The 
Catholics  played  the  most  wonder- 
ful game  in  the  football  annals  of 
the  school.  It  is  true  they  lost, 
but  by  such  a  narrow  margin  that 
victory  could  have  been  but  little 
sweeter.  *  *  *  The  entire 
Creighton  squad  is  entitled  to  all 
the  credit  possible.  The  men  play- 
ed like  demons  and  time  and  time 
again  held  the  heavy  Indian  line 
without  giving  an  inch.  Straight 
football — line  plunging  and  end 
runs — was  the  style  followed  al- 
most exclusively  and  the  Catho- 
lics proved  conclusively  they  had 
just  as  much  ability  as  their  op- 
ponents. Consider,  if  you  please, 
that  this  was  Creighton 's  third 
game  of  the  season,  and  only  the 
second  game  of  any  consequence. 
The  Indians  had  played  four 
games  prior  to  the  one  against 
Creighton — against,  Illinois,  Notre 
Dame,  Kansas  Wesleyan  and  Bak- 
er University.  Consider  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  Redskins  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Creighton.  And 
then  consider,  if  you  please,  the 
trifling  fact  that  Creighton  held 
the  vaunted  institute  men  to  a  10 
to  3  score.  Some  football  is  right ; 
*  *  *  A  crowd  of  4,000  or  5,000 
men  and  women  witnessed  the 
game  and  expressed  the  unani- 
mous opinion  at  its  conclusion  that 


Mills  and  the  entire  Creighton 
team  is  the  best  combination  ever 
developed  at  the  Catholic  school. 
There  were  two  bands  on  the  field, 
and  they  enlivened  the  situation  in 
great  shape.  The  Creighton  spirit, 
lacking  in  previous  games  on  the 
home  field,  was  in  evidence  with 
the  presence  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand students  and  three  cheer 
leaders.  By  and  large,  it  was  the 
best  football  game  ever  seen  here." 

The  students  of  the  school  were 
organized  as  never  before,  and  the 
cheering,  under  the  direction  of 
the  very  capable  leaders  was  by 
all  odds  the  most  effective  ever 
heard  on  the  University  campus. 

For  several  days  prior  to  the 
game,  students  held  meetings  in 
the  different  departments,  and  in- 
terest was  at  fever  heat  before  the 
game.  An  immense  parade,  ill 
which  all  of  the  departments  were 
represented,  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  just 
before  the  game  with  the  Univer- 
sity band  and  the  band  of  the 
Omaha  High  School.  A  number 
of  the  marchers  were  in  appropri- 
ate costume.  On  Friday  night, 
October  22,  a  monster  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  College  of  Law 
by  the  students  of  the  down  town 
departments  and  rousing  speeches 
were  made  by  a  number  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
'Varsity  spirit  has  been  thorough- 
ly aroused  and  from  now  on  big 
things  are  expected. 

No  little  credit  is  given  to  the 
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officers  of  the  recently  organized 
Student  Council,  namely :  Morgan 
J.  Doyle,  president;  James  Eng- 
lish, secretary  and  treasurer;  P. 
J.  Meany,  H.  A.  Winn,  and  Dr.  J. 
A.  Tamisea,  executive  committee. 


The  Dental  Alumni  Society  held 
an  elaborate  home-coming  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  November  12 
and  13.  On  Friday  morning  clin- 
ics were  held  by  former  graduates 
of  the  college.  At  one  o'clock 
there  was  luncheon  at  the  Fonte- 
nelle,  followed  by  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
James  Prime  of  Omaha,  after 
which  a  question  box  was  opened. 
Friday  evening  there  was  a  recep- 
tion and  dance  at  the  Fontenelle. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  all  attend- 
ed the  Creighton-Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game  in  a  body.  Among  the 
clinicians  were  :  Walter  Sorensen, 
Omaha,  amalgam ;  B.  F.  Gibbs, 
Council  Bluffs,  gold  inlays  ; 
Charles  Wonder,  Omaha,  pyor- 
rhea; L.  L.  Meyers,  Blair,  pro- 
phylaxis, Glen  Fritz,  Humphrey, 
gold  inlay;  Charles  Anders,  Oma- 
ha, gold  foil  filling;  Glen  Bliss, 
Sidney,  table  clinic  on  gold  in- 
lays; A.  D.  Davis,  Oxford,  con- 
ductive anesthesia;  James  Gra- 
ham, Creighton  College  of  Den- 
tistry, radiography;  C.  J.  Emer- 
son, Omaha,  amalgam — table  clin- 
ic; A.  R.  Lucas,  Omaha,  the  Gysi 
method  of  articulation;  F.  A. 
O'Connell,  Omaha,  removable  fac- 
ings ;  H.  H.  Hess,  Falls  City,  office 


arrangement;  R.  Carney,  cast 
aluminum  plate. 

First  quarter  examinations  were 
held  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  Senior  Dental  Society  or- 
ganized with  the  election  of 
Thomas  William  Quinn  of  Gunni- 
son, Colorado,  as  president;  John 
Kurth  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  vice 
president ;  James  B.  Cullen,  Fulda, 
Minnesota,  secretary,  and  W.  F. 
Lund,  B.  G.  Davis  and  Martin  P. 
Kane,  committee.  Owing  to  the  No- 
vember State  Board  examinations, 
in  which  the  seniors  expect  to  take 
the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  hold 
the  regular  meetings  of  this  so- 
ciety. The  first  meeting  was  very 
interesting,  Mr.  Lund  reading  a 
clever  and  carefully  prepared  es- 
say on  "The  Present  Knowledge 
of  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris."  Ad- 
dresses were  also  given  by  Drs. 
Bruening  and  Graham  and  Super- 
visor Cassilly. 

The  class  officers  of  the  year 
are:  Senior  class:  H.  C.  Dallam, 
Peru,  president ;  Daniel  Deines,  vice 
president;  Martin  Kane,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Junior  class  : 
Robert  H.  Schemel  of  Algonia, 
Iowa,  president;  Tom  Mullins, 
vice  president ; Verne  McPherson, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Freshman 
class:  William E.Brennan of  Yank- 
ton, South  Dakota,  president ;  Mrs. 
Arlo  Todd,  vice  president;  Frank 
Rohde,  secretary;  Henry  Edson, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Tom  Mullins,  of  Broken 
Bow,  a  junior  student,  is  leading  a 
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band  composed  of  fifteen  dental 
students  and  numerous  volunteers 
from  the  other  departments.  They 
are  rehearsing  assiduously  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry  from  five  to 
six  o'clock  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  they  expect  to  surprise 
the  student  body  by  the  harmoni- 
ous quality  of  their  musical  strains, 
as  well  as  by  the  verve  they  will 
put  into  rooters  and  players  alike. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sherraden  delivered  a 
lecture  on  The  Gysi  Method  of 
making  artificial  dentures  before 
the  Tri-City  Dental  Society  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  19.  He 
lias  a  beautiful  set  of  lantern  slides 
that  he  used  to  illustrate  his  talk. 
This  work  is  gradually  becoming 
popular  among  progressive  den- 
tists. 

Dr.  H.  E.  King,  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  the  district  so- 
cieties of  the  Nebraska  State  Den- 
tal Society,  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  northwestern  district  at 
Kearney  on  Tuesday,  October  19. 
He  reports  a  very  successful  meet- 
ing with  about  sixty-five  in  at- 
tendance at  the  banquet  and  even- 
ing session.  Clinics  were  given 
by  Drs.  H.  Cressler,  II.  J.  Porter 
and  A.  D.  Davis,  State  officers, 
and  by  Drs.  C.  C.  Farrell,  F.  II. 
Welden,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  A.  Thomas 
and  E.  A.  Meservey.  Papers  were 
read  at  the  banquet  by  Dr.  C.  II 
Fox,  M.  D.  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Thomas. 

During  the  past  two  months  a 
number  of  visitors  have  called  at 
the  college,  among  them  being  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Griess,  of  Sutton,  Dr. 


J.  H.  Wallace  of  Omaha,  Dr. 
Smith  of  Pawnee  City,  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  students:  Drs.  M. 
E.  Pettibone  of  O'Neill,  Harry 
Hess  of  Falls  City,  John  Holland, 
George  Carroll,  R.  D.  Kelly,  F.  A. 
O'Connell  and  Louis  Limskv. 


Mr.Gutzon  Borglum,  ex-Arts,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  to  work 
over  the  face  of  Stone  Mountain, 
sixteen  miles  from  Atlanta,  Georg- 
ia, into  a  great  monument  of  the 
Civil  War,  at  an  expense  of  two 
million  dollars. 

It  is  the  intention,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Borglum,  ' '  to  reconstruct  Lee, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Jeb  Stuart  and 
those  other  great  characters  of 
those  days  and  in  colossal  propor- 
tion carve  them  in  high  and  full 
relief  in  action,  mounted  and  on 
foot,  moving  across  the  face  of  the 
granite  mountain  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  two  wings  of  an  army, 
following  the  mountain  contour, 
moving  naturally  across  its 
face  to  the  east.  These  figures 
should  be  in  scale  with  the 
mountain;  they  must  be  visible 
and  readable  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles,  their  likeness  recogniz- 
able and  maintained.  The  group- 
ings represent  the  official  heads  of 
the  south,  including  officers,  cav- 
ahy,  artillery  and  infantry.  Por- 
traits should  include  the  foremost 
men  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  service  from  each  state. 

"The  size  of  these  figures  will 
be    approximately    thirty-five    to 
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fifty  feet  high,  including  the 
horses.  Part  one  and  two  would 
represent  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
south  and  would  appear  in  the 
first  plan  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain,  about  300  to  400  feet 
above  the  forest.  In  general  ap- 
pearance they  would  represent  a 
troop  of  splendidly  mounted 
horsemen  on  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  mounts,  all  officers.  Coming 
over  the  mountain  would  appear 
the  main  portion  of  the  army — 
cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry. 

"None  of  the  work  will  be 
placed  upon  the  mountain.  All 
sculptural  work  here  contem- 
plated relating  to  this  monument 
will  be  cut  in  the  living  granite 
found  in  place. 

"Roughly  speaking,  the  work 
upon  Stone  mountain  will,  in  its 
lineal  footage,  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,000  feet.  The  carvings 
will  reach  a  height  and  cover  a 
space  on  the  mountain  exceeding 
100  feet." 

Mr.  Borglum  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Borglum  of  Omaha,  and  was 
reared  in  this  city.  He  maintains 
a  studio  in  New  York  and  another 
one  in  Paris. 

C.  E.  Walsh,  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Law,  contributed  the 
following  to  the  Evening  Bee  of 
October  25,  1915 : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bee. :  The 
future  of  any  city  depends  upon 
the  loyalty  and  support  of  every 
citizen  to  the  institutions  of  that 
city.  All  must  work  and  pull  to- 
gether.   What  is  true  of  commer- 


cial life  is  equally  true  regarding 
city  co-operation  in  college  life. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child 
knows  that  we  have  such  a  college 
as  Creighton,  but  few  realize  the 
standing  or  rating  of  this  school 
among  the  other  colleges  of  the 
country.  Headed  by  the  most  ef- 
ficient instructors  that  money  and 
efforts  can  produce  it  ranks  sec- 
ond to  none  and  is  recognized 
among  colleges  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  learning. 

Omaha  is  four  times  the  size  of 
Lincoln.  If  it  gave  four  times  the 
support  to  Creighton  University 
as  Lincoln  gives  to  Nebraska  we 
would  have  an  educational  center, 
at  least,  twice  as  great. 

Creighton  University  depends 
for  its  future  upon  the  friendship 
of  Omaha.  I  would  plead  for  sup- 
port to  the  football  team.  In  my 
opinion  the  Creighton  football 
squad  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
in  the  school's  history,  but  they 
need  support  to  carry  them  to 
victory. 

Business  men,  you  are  continual- 
ly crying,  "Support  home  insti- 
tutions. Buy  Omaha  made  goods, ' ' 
yet  you  deny  our  schools  and  col- 
leges the  very  thing  by  your  ab- 
sence for  which  you  so  earnestly 
plead — support ! 

When  Creighton,  our  largest 
university,  has  a  winning  team 
students  from  the  west,  north  and 
south  will  stop  off  in  Omaha  in- 
stead of  going  east.  Would  you 
argue  that  an  enrollment  of  from 
5,000  to   8,000   students   will   not 
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benefit  Omaha  as  a  city,  its  mer- 
chants, business  men  and  manu- 
facturers? When  each  of  these 
men  go  to  their  homes  during  va- 
cation or  wherever  they  go  after 
graduation,  it  will  be  Omaha  of 
which  they  speak,  and  this,  from 
the  view  of  business  men  who  re- 
alize what  advertising  means,  will 
be  inestimable." 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
30,  the  'Varsity  team  met  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Yankton  Col- 
lege at  Yankton,  South  Dakota, 
and  won  a  decisive  victory  by  a 
score  of  45  to  nothing.  Following 
was  the  line-up. 

Creighton  Yankton 

Kamanski C Feneg 

Stapleton    R.  G Weyand 

Gray    T^.  G Nelson 

Shannon  (C)   R.  T Cutts 

Wise    L.  T Miller 

Flood   L.  E Martelle 

Hale R.  E Graber 

Nigro   Q.  B Wheeler 

Flannigan R.  H Green 

Lutes   F.  B (C)  Kniffen 

Wilson L.  H Best 

Score  by  periods — 

Creighton   6     20     6     13—45 

Yankton    0     00     0     00—  0 

Summary:  Touchdowns — For  Creigh- 
ton, Nigro  (2),  Brennan  (2),  Platz  (2), 
Hale.  Goal  from  touchdown — For 
Creighton:  Platz  (3),  Rereree— Car- 
berry,  Yankton.  Umpire — H  oops, 
Springfield.  Time  of  periods— fifteen 
minutes. 

The  "University  Mixer"  danc- 
ing party  was  given  on  October 
28,  by  the  students  of  the  differ- 
ent colleges,  the  affair  being  held 
at  Chambers  Academy.  The  hall 
was  decorated  with  the  University 
colors,  blue  and  white.  Each  cor- 
ner of  the  hall  was  turned  into  a 
cozy  alcove,  displaying  the  colors 
and  insignia  of  the  different  fra- 


ternities. Each  dance  was  dedi- 
cated to  one  or  other  department 
of  the  University,  as  follows: 
"U-N-I"  two  step,  the  toothpaste 
dip,  the  legal  stride,  the  medicine 
dance,  the  college  hill  hop,  pill 
mixers'  plod,  the  dentists'  trot, 
the  lawyers'  charge,  the  doctors' 
glide,  art-ists'  dream  waltz,  the 
toothache  jump,  the  gymnasium 
plunge,  the  mixers'  mix,  the  uni- 
versity's favorite,  the  Creighton 
canter.  The  patrons  and  patron- 
esses were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
L.  Martin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Retzer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hippie, 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  I.  Curtis  Arledge, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crowley,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bruening,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Foote,  Prof.  Louis  J. 
TePoel,  Dr.  J.  A.  Graham,  Hon. 
Dan  Butler, Profs. John E. O'Brien, 
John  A.  Bennewitz,  Hugh  Gil- 
lespie, C.  H.  Newton. 


Edward  Rogers,  Arts,  1903,  has 
designed  and  copyrighted  a  but- 
ton for  use  in  the  1916  democratic 
presidential  campaign,  which  may 
be  officially  adopted  by  the  party. 
Mr.  Rogers'  home  is  in  Council 
Bluffs. 

Dr.  Frank  Borglum,  Medicine 
'02,  has  recently  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  New  St. 
Francis  Hospital  at  Harrison,  Ne- 
braska. 


Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  Arts  '93, 
has  recently  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Omaha  Public  Wel- 
fare Board. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  14, 
manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  Omaha  Commercial  Club  was 
recently  honored  by  being  chosen 
as  one  of  the  two  speakers  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League  held  in 
Chicago  at  the  Congress  Hotel  on 
November  17. 


Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  LL.  B. 
10,  private  secretary  to  Congress- 
man C.  O.  Lobeck,  was  lately  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  local 
Federal  Courts. 


Dr.  Adrian  F.  Burkard  is  now 
located  at  71  Berkeley  Way,  Santa 
Cruz,  California. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  Professor  F.  M.  Gregg, 
author  of  Gregg's  Parliamentary 
Law,  delivered  a  short  address  to 
the  law  students  in  Court  Room 
No.  1  upon  "The  Psychology  of 
Parliamentary  Law. ' '  He  was  list- 
ened to  with  the  closest  attention 
and  was  roundly  applauded  at  the 
close  of  his  remarks. 


On  Friday  evening,  November 
5,  Honorable  A.  C.  Troup,  Judge 
of  the  local  District  Court,  deliv- 
ered a  well  thought-out  address 
to  the  law  students  in  Court  Room 
No.  1,  his  subject  being,  "The 
Origin  of  Law."  The  judge  traced 
the  need  and  development  of  law 
beginning  with  the  simplest  forms 
of  society  and  showed  how  each 
new  avocation  or  custom  necessi- 
tated a  new  law,  with  the  result 
that  today  the  law  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  is  so  voluminous 
that  the  need  of  lawyers  is  self- 
evident. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Stout,  D.  D.  S.  12, 
reports  that  he  is  enjoying  a  very 
satisfactory  practice  at  Eureka, 
Montana,  a  town  of  1,200  people ; 
his  nearest  competitor  is  fifty  miles 
away. 


The  Central  Law  Journal  for 
October  8  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Prof.  Anson  H.  Bigelow 
on  "The  Relation  of  Directors  of 
a  Corporation  to  Individual  Stock- 
holders." 


